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PREFACE. 

COUETEOUS ReADEE, 
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collections of the Midland Circuit 
was received by the public has 
emboldened the author to print a second 
series. 

Should the following pages be found worthy 
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firsts they will not have been written in vain. 
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EANDOM EBCOLLBCTIONS OF THE 
MIDLAND CIECUIT. 



DENMAN. 

** His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, * This was a man ! ' " 
Juliu9 OcBsar, Act iii. Scene 5. 

OTHING so difficult as a begin- 
ning/^ is a saying often used 
with truth as regards the com- 
mencement in general of a lite- 
rary labour. In the present instance it is not 
so, as the name of Denman seems naturally to 
suggest itself at once to the mind when ^^ Ee- 
coUections ^^ connected with the Old Midland 
Circuit, form the subject of contemplation, and 
a second volume of ^^ Eandom Eecollections '^ 
with reference to that circuit, is the matter in 
hand. The name of Denman will always be 
one of which the members of the Midland 
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may be justly proud ; not only on accoimi of 
the talent which distinguished him^ but the 
courtesy and kindness which, it is known, ever 
marked his conduct when mixing with his 
professional brethren ; and this was never more 
conspicuously shown than when the junior mem- 
bers of the Bar were the objects of his atten- 
tion. But the great regard that has always 
been shown for this eminent man was not 
confined to his brethren of the robe. He was 
a public man as well as a professional, and 
whatever might be the diflFerence of opinion as 
to public matters between, himself and others, 
he was always held in the highest respect for 
his consistency and honesty. It is pleasing, 
and even instructive, to trace the different 
steps of the ladder by which he ultimately 
became Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Called to the Bar in 1806, he joined the 
Midland Circuit in the summer of that year, 
being introduced by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, to 
whom he was destined soon to become a for- 
midable professional rival. In politics he was 
Liberal, but first came into Parliament under 
the rotten borough system, ultimately, however, 
for many years representing Nottingham. In 
1821 he became Solicitor-General to Queen 
Caroline, Brougham being Attorney-General. 
At this time the citizens of London conferred 
the freedom of their city upon Brougham, 
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Denman^ and Dr. Lushington. On a subse- 
quent occasion^ referring to this matter^ Den- 
man thus expressed himself^ ^' The honour of 
being enrolled among the freemen of London 
was enhanced by every circumstance that 
could render it most honourable. It was 
shared with illustrious colleagues^ and on the 
most trying occasion, bore testimony, not only 
to individual conduct, but to a principle of 
unquestionable truth and immense importance 
— the connection between the rights and 
liberties of every subject, and the fearless dis- 
charge of the duty of an advocate.*^ On the 
death of Queen Caroline, Mr. Denman lost the 
professional status his office of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral had given him, and he keenly felt the 
withholding of a silk gown from him by Lord 
Lyndhurst. On the 25th of April, 1822, he 
was elected by the citizens of London to the 
office of Common- Serjeant, in the room of 
Newman Knowles, Esq., resigned, his only 
competitor for the office being William Bol- 
land, Esq., the senior City Pleader, afterwards 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer. In 1830 
Mr. Denman became the Attorney-General of 
WiUiam the Fourth, on the accession of the 
Whigs, coming into office under the premier- 
ship of Earl Grey. On this occasion he 
received a letter of thanks from the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the eminent ability he had 
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displayed in the discharge of his dutieg as 
their Common- Serjeant, more especially for 
the zeal, integrity, and humanity he had ex- 
hibited in exercising that judicial office. In 
1832 he received the appointment of Lord 
Chief Justice of England, when he again be- 
came the object of congratulation from his 
fellow- citizens of London. 

The first circuit chosen by the new Chief 
Justice was naturally enough the Midland, the 
members of which circuit treated their former 
professional brother to a grand symposium in 
the Town Hall of Warwick, in honour of the 
occasion. During the succeeding years of Den- 
man^s Chief Justiceship, the Midland Circuit 
was frequently the object of his choice. 

In the early part of 1850, illness necessi- 
tated his retirement from office, to the great 
regret of the bar, and the public. So univer- 
sal were the feelings of regret experienced on 
his old circuit, that every county and town 
comprising it, sent an address of sympathy 
and condolence. At Northampton, the first 
assize town of the Midland in those days, the 
bar addressed the noble and learned lord, 
through %p 'leader, C. H. Whitehurst, Esq. 
The letter of that gentleman, and the answer 
thereto, are here given to show the mutual 
relations of esteem and kindness existing be- 
tween the relative parties. 
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" NOETHAMFTOK, 

"JfarcitSf^, 1860. 
'^ Deas Lobd Denman, 

^' The Midland Circuit on the first day of 
itB meeting, have with one view requested me 
to express to you the deep and sincere regret we 
all feel, that bodily health will no longer per- 
mit you to continue to hold that high office 
which for so many years you hare filled, with 
such distinguished honour to yourself and 
benefit to your country, and so much to the 
advancement of that high tone of feeling 
which it is so desirable should be possessed by 
the bar. 

'^ We cordially joined in every expression 
contained in the letter addressed to you by 
the Attorney- General, but we hope we do not 
presume too much in thinking that the bar of 
the Midland Circuit, have special claim to ex- 
press their sentiments on the present occa- 
sion. It is our pride to think, it was upon 
this circuit that you first commenced your 
illustrious career ; and we cling to the hope, 
that if the state of your health compelled you 
to retire, this circuit would be tiie last on 
which you would exercise your j€Rcial office. 
We all recollect the kindness and considera- 
tion which we received from you as a Judge 
of Assize, and many among us look back with 
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the most grateful feelings^ to the time when, 
as a leader of the circuit, you invariably 
showed the same kindness and consideration 
for us as Juniors ; and we hoped that I might 
have had, in the presence of the whole col- 
lected circuit at Warwick, an opportunity of 
expressing to you personally those sentiments 
of admiration, gratitude, respect, and regard, 
to which there would not have been a heart 
which would not have sincerely responded. 

" With the hope that health, renovated by 
repose, will still enable you to render further 
services to your country where such incessant 
attendance is not required as in the Common 
Law Courts, 

" I have the honour to remain, 
" Dear Lord Denman, 

'^ Your faithful servant, 

'' C. H. Whitehurst/' 

Then came his lordship^s reply : 

" Deab Whitehurst, 

''Although I would not doubt that 
the Bar of the Midland Circuit sympathized 
in the kind feeling expressed in the Attomey- 
General^s letter, I am very happy to receive the 
assurance of it from themselves. I have so 
frequently travelled that circuit as a judge, 
that it is perhaps the best witness of my ju- 
dicial career ; but those journeys have been 
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bat as the continuance of a social intercourse 
which I have always prized — ^an intercourse 
commencing in the summer of 1806, when 
Serjeant Vaughan introduced me, and not 
ending at your splendid symposium, presided 
over by Mr. Clarke in 1833, the remembrance 
of which affords me unalloyed satisfaction. 

^' I may confess to you how highly I esti- 
mate the sentiments at the same time expressed 
by Mr. Baron Parke, at Northampton. The 
report in the ^ Times ' is such as to bring out 
the qualities of the gentleman and scholar, 
combined with his more universal reputation 
as a lawyer. His eloquence, inspired by the 
feelings of friendship, deserved a better sub* 
ject. I hope he wiU permit me to make this 
acknowledgment through you, and that you 
will undertake it. 

^^ With sensations, now of a very mingled 
nature, but hereafter to be reflected upon with 
pleasure only, I must pronounce to my old 
circuit a cordial farewell. 

'' I am, 
" Dear Whitehurst, 

'^ Most sincerely yours, 
" Dbnman.'* 

In answer to an address presented by the 
high sheriff and grand jury of the county of 
Derby, there occurred the following passage 
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which should act as a stimulus to the young 
aspirants for fame, judicial or otherwise. 

*' Near a hundred years have elapsed since 
my father left his native towxi in very hum»- 
ble circumstances and with slender- means. 
By his exertions during a long course of years 
he was enabled to afford me the education 
which advanced me, and he instilled those 
principles, habits, and tastes which have led to 
your favourable estimate of my services. It is 
delightful to know that the same process is at 
this moment going on in thousands of English 
families ; and that, though the high honours 
must be confined to few, the exertions made in 
order to obtain them will be as useful and 
honourable to the aspirants as valuable to the 
public.^' 

The father of Lord Denman practised in 
London as a physician and accoucher, with the 
highest possible reputation. 

Having had the advantage of being present 
when the different addresses on the circuit 
were presented and read, it affords a pleasing 
^^ recollection " of justice being done in the 
lifetime of an eminent man for services ren- 
dered to his country ; such acknowledgments 
being of such rare occurrence, as to make them 
worthy of being recorded, if only for the 
novelty of the thing. While these sheets 
were being penned, the fourth son of Lord 
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Denman^ the Honourable George Denman, 
who was called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
Term of 1846, was appointed to a judgeship ik 
the Court of Common Pleas in the room of the 
late Mr. Justice Willes. The nomination of this 
gentleman to that important office has been 
received with a most lively satisfaction by the 
profession, as it must be admitted, in the 
eloquent language of Chief Justice Cockbum, 
'^ he is emphatically a scholar, a lawyer, and a 
gentleman/' 





DWAERIS AND HIS TUETLES. 
ANECDOTES, ETC. 




HE late Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
formerly one of the Masters of the 
Court of Queen^s Bench, practised 
on the Midland. He was pos- 
sessed of considerable property in Jamaica, 
and on one occasion, while on circuit, re- 
ceived two turtles, which he made a pre- 
sent of to the bar mess. It was resolveid to 
do honour to the present by a grand dinner, 
which took place in the Town Hall, Warwick. 
Mr. Serjeant Adams wrote some verses on 
this feast, probably to be found among the 
circuit records. Having heard them several 
times repeated, they became impressed on the 
memory, and were to the following effect : 

" When Dwarris the Circuit to turtle invited, 
In returning him thanks the whole bar were 
united. 
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Bat, when we debated what wine we should order, 
With BabeVs own row we alarmed the Recorder.^ 
With prime British spirits some wished us to 

drench, 
Copley, Denman, and Bough ^ would have wine» 

from the French ; 
The majority voted a gift from our leader, 
But Clarke, from that vote, was a steady seceder. 
At last, by all parties, it was fairly confess'd 
That a pic-nic collation would answer the best, 
And each his intention thus shortly expressed. 
At the top of the room, Mr. Clarke, first uprising, 
Exclaims, 'This new system is vastly surprising ; 
But, your vote having pass'd, I have no way to 

shirk it, 
ril give Elder wine, as the head of the Circuit.' 
Tall, portly, commanding, and just like a rocket. 
With a joke on his lip and his hand in his pocket, 
Serjeant Yaughan next up-rising, and bowing with 

ease — 

* I am quite sure the Circuit 111 study to please ; 
So, be ye in earnest, or be ye in sport, 

m treat ye, my friends, to some full-bodied port.' 
Serjeant Bough next arose, with his wonted good- 

breeding, 
(He the GhronMe newspaper just had been reading*) 

* As sure as my blue coat was cut out by Snieder, 
111 add to my oflferings a cup oi Bough cider.' 
Next Denman arose with his mirth-moving face, 
Whilst a large cabbage-rose did his button-hole 

grace, 



^ The junior of the Circuit Bar. 
2 Mr. Serjeant Bough, the intimate friend of Mr. 
Henry Barke White. 
^ Conducted by Perry. 
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And declared to the Circait, in accents most slj, 
How happy he was with their wish to comply. 
Bat with hand flat extended, and wondrous dis- 
cretion, 
Serjeant Copley exclaimed, * Of the Court I've pos- 
session : 
I feel quite assured something nice I could dish up, 
My morals are such I could soon make a Bishop* 
George Marriott exclaimed, * You make me perspire, 
'So profanely you talk I feel all on fire ; 
As through life you have been a most profligate 

sinner, 
I myself meant a bishop to add to your dinner.' 
Next Phillips, with words clear, .expressive, and 

plain, 
Declared he would give us some quiet champagne. 
IText Dwarris announced he the Circuit would favour 
With some pints from the Cape, of most excellem-t 

flavour ; 
And begg'd it might be by his friends understood 
That his wine, like himself, was both little and gooii, 
Ned Birch then arose with a good-humour'd smile — 
* I'll give you birdh wine, a cure for the bile. 
Then Nat Clarke, while protesting he was not Oi 

dawdle. 
Said, * I can't give you wine, but I'll give you some 

caudle.' ^ 
Then Goulbum observed, * Since on pleasure you* re 

bent. 
An old soldier am I,^ and will furnish the Tent.' *' 

When Adams (familiarly known among Ixxa 
circuit brethren as Jack Adams), was chair- 

^ His wife had just been confined. 
* Formerly in the army. 
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man of the Middlesex Sessions, he tried a 
woman charged with an assault in biting a 
man's nose nearly oflf, for attempting to kiss, 
her. The woman was pretty, some excuse for 
the man^ but a virago^ and was not capable 
of appreciating the compliment the prosecutor 
paid her. Jack told the jury, the prosecutor 
deserved all he got (he nearly lost his nose), 
and the woman was acquitted. This gave 
occasion for the following, which appeared in 
the '' Times/' 

" Oh ! fie, Serjeant Jack, how could you tell a jury 

That every man his nose might lack who attempts to^ 
kiss a fury. 

By the queer line across your own, which seems to- 
have been mended. 

Doubtless occasioned by a bite from prudery oflfended,. 

You took a kiss and got a bite, and because she- 
treated you so. 

You seem to think it only right that they should 
always do so. 

Your politics are bad. enough, and so is your the-^ 
ology; 

But all condemn, as wretched, stuff, your law upon 
* Noseology.' " 

When it was proposed to give him assis- 
tance in discharging the duties of Chairman of* 
the Sessions, he used to observe that the 
Chairmanship was like a goose, too much for 
one but not enough for two. 

After " Drawing the Badger ''^ at Newark^ 
as related in the first volume of the '^ Ee- 
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collections," Vaughan meeting Goulbum, said 
He hoped he had washed his hands well, since 
he had assisted in paUing Allan Park out of 
bed by the feet, as he understood the judge 
had walked from Lincoln that day (16 miles) , 
and would hare dirty feet. 

Mr. Justice Buirough (known as '^ Jemmy'') 
was accustomed, when excited, to say, *^ Stay, 
Btay, pray stay/' At one of the towns in the 
Midland Circuit he had left his wig in his 
bed-room. One of the maid-servants put it 
on, and was surveying herself in the glass, 
when, seeing the judge approach, she screamed 
and fell fainting in his arms. Several per- 
.sons running into the room found the damsel 
in the situation described, the judge calling 
out, ^^ Stay, stay, oh, pray stay/' 

Chief Justice Best often came on the Mid- 
land in his chaj^cter of judge. Handsome 
enough in the face he was bent double by his 
inveterate enemy the gout, and could only walk 
with the aid of two sticks. On one of these 
occasions, being at Warwick, Mr. Wren, of 
Wroxhall Abbey, attended him as high sheriflF, 
but from an accident, he appeared on crutches. 
On the two passing through the hall to Court, 
the appearance they presented was rather comi- 
cal, giving occasion for much risibility in the 
spectators, whilst Mr. Gem, a solicitor at Bir- 
mingham and under sheriflF, gave utterance to 
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the following impromptu aa an addition to the 
Litany: 

" From goaty judges and sheriffs on cratches 
The Lord deliver as from their clutches ! " 

It is now many years since one judge only 
went the Midland Circuit in the spring. The 
business consequently often fell very heavily 
upon the learned functionary, however much 
He might be assisted by others named in the 
Commission. On one of these occasions 
there was at Warwick a very heavy calendar. 
In it were five murder cases. At the end of the 
first business-day of the assizes. Best was 
returning through the hall to his lodgings, 
opening fipom the same, when he was suddenly 
informed of a very bad case of murder having 
occurred at Birmingham. This judge, though 
sometimes rough, the result probably of the 
gout, was yet of a very sensitive disposition. 
The effect produced was singular enough. 
Exclaiming to the official next him, ^^ By 
Heavens, there^s another murder ! ^^ he dropped 
the sticks with the aid of which he had been 
supporting himself, and walked upright and 
alone into the parlour fronting the large 
folding-doors of the Hall, and then sank down 
on a chair. However improbable, it is never- 
tiieless true. Indeed, there are many instances 
from time to time of strange occurrences, the 
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tesult of sudden emotion. Charles Dickens, 
in his Life of Grimaldi the famous clown, nar- 
rates a case much stronger than the one just 
given. Grimaldi, while still comparatively 
young, had become paralyzed in his lower 
extremities, so much so that he used to be 
carried of an evening to a tavern, and placed 
in a chair, when he drank his glass and smoked 
his pipe, his attendants calling for and taking 
him back again at the proper time. He had 
an only son, who, unfortunately, from his dis- 
solute habits, was the bane of poor Grimaldi's 
life ; still his aflfection for him was great. He 
had been carried home one night as usual, and 
just placed in a chair, when a messenger came 
suddenly into the room and put a piece of 
paper into Grimaldi's hands. It announced 
in few words his son^s death. Grimaldi rose, 
ran up stairs with the paper, exclaiming, 
'^ Poor Frank is dead \" and then relapsed 
into his former state. 

Lord Lyndhurst, in his earlier days, was 
classed among the Liberals. He soon, how- 
ever, enlisted himself under the Tory banner. 
Once, when on circuit, shortly after the time 
when ^' a change came o^er the spirit of his 
dream,^^ dining with a Tory friend at Notting- 
ham, the old butler (a favourite servant) was 
told to bring up a bottle of port marked with 
a certain black seal. The wily old man knew 
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weU enough there was none of that wine left^ 
and boldly said so. Upon his master ex- 
pressing his surprise th&t it had all gone^ and 
observing that he had no recollection of having 
drank much of it himself, *' No, sir/' quoth 
his man, ^^ them rats have had it V' " Rats !" 
eiclaimed the host, ^' do they get into my cel- 
lar ?'' " Oh, Lord, yes, sir,'' was the answer ; 
and, with a sly look at the guest, he added, 
'Them rats gets everywhere now, sir/' 

A man of the name of Harrington was tried 
at Warwick for blasphemy. Old Clarke, Q.C., 
was the leading prosecuting counsel. Clarke, in 
the general reply he claimed on the part of 
the Crown, inveighed in no measured terms 
apon the evil tendency of the man's writings, 
especially those parts which denied the exist- 
ence of his Satanic Majesty and his various 
attributes, the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, &c. Warming himself as he 
vent on, as he of course would, from the very 
natv/re of his subject, he exclaimed, '^ Gentle- 
men, if there be any truth in what the prisoner 
asserts, where are we ?" (A favourite expression 
of his) . '^ If there be no devil and no hell, 
what is to become of us ? Gentlemen, it is 
men like these who would deprive us of all 
hope here and comfort hereafter." It was 
only the ill-suppressed laughter around that 
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made the learned counsel aware of the mistake 
he had committed. 

The same " respectable lawyer of the old 
school/' as Lord Campbell used to call him^ 
being asked by Mr. Lewis, the then clerk of in- 
dictments on circuit, to assist the judges in the* 
disposal of the criminal business, readily con- 
sented so to do. Then, being questioned as 
to whether he would dispense with the usual 
formulas of javelin men, trumpeters, &c., gave 
a decided " No,'' saying he did not see why 
he had not as much right to be '' blasted " as 
the judges themselves. 

Putting the joke aside, it may well he 
doubted whether it is wise to do away 
with, or even to diminish, the outward signs 
of authority with which the judges of the 
land, when performing public duties, are 
surrounded. 

There is offctimes more terror conveyed to 
the mind of a criminal by the gold chain and 
ermined robe than there is even in the punisli- 
ment itself, that follows on conviction; and 
so much higher in their estimation is the man 
who carries these outward signs of dignity 
about him, that they feel themselves unjustly- 
treated should one in a plain black silk rote- 
deal with them. In a case where a prisoueir 
was convicted before the late Mr. Serjestnt 
Adams, at Warwick, on the usual question 
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being put as to whether he had anything to 
say why sentence should not be passed upon 
him, made answer, " He wanted to be tried 
by the real judge in scarlet." 

But to return to Mr. Clarke. Some wag, 
wishing to annoy Mr. Clarke, had circulated 
a story to the effect that his hen-roost at 
Handsworth had been broken into and de- 
spoiled of its tenants, except two, the following 
distich being chalked on the wall: 

" We've left you just a cock and hen 
To breed by the time we come again." 

Adams, meeting Clarke at Oakham, was 
condoling with him on his loss. '^It^s a 
scandalous thing,'' exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, '^ that scoundrels should go about circu- 
lating such false reports.'' ^' Well, but," 
quoth Adams, ^'you have been robbed of 
your fowls ? " '^ I never kept a fowl in my 
life," exclaimed the leader of the circuit, '^ and 
nobody in their senses could believe such a 
tale." " Why, I believed it," said the junior. 
" You, you could not be serious. You're fool 
enough to believe anything." 

The late Mr. Justice Allan Park entertained 
a very high notion of the dignity and import- 
ance of the office of a judge, and the respect 
due to it, and properly so ; but in proportion 
to the estimate he formed of the great import- 
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ance of^ and the great deference that should 
be paid to him in his judicial character^ so 
was the annoyance he felt at anything oc- 
cnrring in his presence which would have a 
tendency to lessen either the one or the other. 
This leeling, which he carried almost to too 
great an extent^ subjected him at times to 
much chagrin^ as the following anecdote (not 
a circuit one) will go to prove. There existed 
in this judge^s time a notorious Bow-street 
officer, named in song as — 

" That brave old rtmner, Townsend" 

This man prided himself on two tilings in 
particular, namely, his dress, and the intimate 
terms of acquaintanceship he boasted to be on. 
with his late Majesty George IV. when Prince 
Regent, who always consulted him (so Towna- 
end said) as to the persons submitted for pre- 
sentation at the levies. As to his dress, he 
rejoiced in a white hat, blue coat, cut square 
at the tails, with bright metal buttons, his legs 
encased in white gaiters extending to the calf. 
In height he was about five feet six inches^ 
broad shouldered, and his person thick set. Hie 
was often to be seen at the theatres, and ozi 
one occasion, in the saloon of Drury Lane lie 
captured a man in the act of picking a pocket}^ 
who was afterwards tried at the Old BaiLey 
before the learned judge in question. Towxia- 
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end gave an account in the witness-boz of the 
affair. The prisoner happened to be a tall 
powerful man, and Mr. Justice Allan Park 
complimented Townsend on the cleverness 
with which he had effected the capture of his 
big antagonist, and asked how he managed to 
succeed in getting the better of him — to 
which Townsend replied, ^'Arter grabbing 
him by the neck, my lord, and arter a worry 
severe tussle, finding the covey was getting the 
better of me, I hit him a b — y topper, my 
lord, on the head.^' The effect of this short 
but vivid description on his lordship may be 
more easily imagined than described. Had 
this learned judge existed in the present 
time, he would have been shocked to learn that 
a Judge sometimes walked into an assize town or 
drove into the same in a cab, giving the go- 
by to the sheriff and his javelins or police- 
men. It may be asked, ^' Why not ? '^ Well, 
why not, except that ceremony and show 
sometimes very powerfully operate on the 
minds of parties with beneficial effect for — 

" The world is still deceived with ornament." 

Justice John Williams was in the habit of 
rising early in the morning, and taking a walk 
before breakfast, in anything but a judicial 
dress, or anything bordering thereon ; in fact, 
he appeared more in a costume like that of a 
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groom than anything else. When on circuit 
he would rise at six o'clock, before the ser- 
vants were up, go to the stables, get his horse 
out, and off for a ride. One morning, at 
Warwick, he got up, but found he had not his 
watch. Hearing a man cleaning knives, he 
found him out in the yard, and, seeing the 
man had a watch, he said, ^^ Lend me your 
watch till I come back.'' The man, not know- 
ing who he was, said, ^' I wish you may get 
it ;" and added, putting his finger to his nose, 
^^Take a sight." The knife-cleaner was so 
pleased with having done one who he thought 
intended to do him, that he told the thing to 
the servants when they came down. Great 
was the firight of the poor fellow when told 
it was " my lord judge " he had refused to 
oblige. When Alderson was addressing a jury 
in the same town, a person stood before the 
jury-box. The judge told the gentleman to go 
away, as he did not like anything opaque be- 
tween him and the jury. In the well-known 
^^Duck" case, where a man was tried twice 
and acquitted, and, by some mistake, was 
placed on his trial a third time, and was only 
saved by his asking, '^ How often was he to be 
had up about those blasted ducks ?" the writer 
was informed by a gentleman of the Oxford 
Circuit that he remembered a man, by some 
strange mistake, being tried thrice for the 
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same ofiFence^ but, less fortunate than the War- 
wick man, though acquitted twice, he vas pro- 
nounced ^^ guilty^' on the third occasion. Being 
asked what he had to say why sentence should 
not be passed upon him in due form of law, he 
exclaimed, ^^ Do with me what you like ; Pm 
disgusted with the whole proceeding/' 

Amos used to say he was beguiled into going 
the Midland by a puff in the papers about the 
wonders a barrister in ftill practice could do and 
did. Old Reader was the hero, and the puff 
was by his clerk (Roe) . 

On going down to the Coventry Assizes, 
Reader, who was recorder of the city, took all 
the cases — and so, more or less, he did on one 
side or the other — all round the circuit. Many 
ef the counsel at that time on the Midland bore 
nicknames. Goulbum was called ^' Captain;'' 
Dwarris, the '' Boiled Chicken;" M. D. Hill, 
'^ Sour ;" Amos, the '^ Philosopher;" Clinton, 
the ^^Westminster Boy,'' &c. 

One of the greatest improvements in mo- 
dem times as to our streets is the widening of 
and well paving them. Some few years back 
the large country towns were very bad in the 
paving department, and none worse than Lei- 
■cester (now one of the best). The pathways, 
with small sharp stones that got them the 
name of ^'petrified kidneys." One of the 
worst of its bad ways was Town-haU Street, 
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leading to the Town Hall. The judges were 
being taken there in the sheriff's carriage^ also 
a very bad affair, when one of their lordships- 
observed to the sheriff, that he hoped the 
prisoner's punishment was not increased by 
nis being taken to the gallows by the same 
way and in the same vehicle in which they 
were proceeding. 

It was the practice for the junior counsel 
engaged in appeals at sessions to argue 
points reserved in town. On one of these 
occasions, a settlement case being called on, 
the following took place : — 

Bayley, /. — Who do you appear for, Mr. 
W. ? 

Mr. W. — For the appellants, my Lord, and 
I contend the order of sessions should be 
quashed. 

Bayley, J, — Well, go on ; proceed with your 
argument. 

Mr. W. — I contend the appeal should b& 
quashed. 

Bayley, J. — Who is opposed to you ? 

Mr. W. — My fiiend, Mr. B., my lord. 

Bayley, J. — And what do you say ? 

Mr, B. — I am for the respondent, my Lord, 
and I contend the order should be confirmed; 
(A pause). 

Bayley, J. — Have you anything further to 
add? 
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Mr. B. — No, my Lord. 

Bayley, J, — Admirably argued, gentlemen, 
on both sides. 

The Court then took the case into its own 
hands, and having read the Paper Books, 
decided it, no doubt, as to the law, and, let 
ns hope, its merits also. 

In the spring of 1862, there was a case 
tried at Warwick before Chief Justice Cock- 
bum, which created considerable sensation at 
the time, not only in the profession, but in 
the mind of the public generally. It was 
brought by Mr. Kennedy, a barrister, against 
Mrs. Broun — the lady^s name was formerly 
Swinfen. The action was upon a bond for 
£20,000. The pleas were fraud and covin, 
and that the relation between the parties of 
agent and client invalidated the deed. The 
fiwsts that gave rise to this suit were briefly 
these. Mrs. Swinfen, who was of humble 
origin, had married a young gentleman, the 
heir to an estate known as the Swinfen estate, 
situate in Staffordshire. She had become a 
widow. Her fether-in-law dying, bequeathed 
the estate in question to her by will. The will 
was made shortly before his death. It was 
disputed by the heir-at-law on the ground of 
the testator's incapacity, and much litigation 
was the result. The case was in the course of 
trial at Stafford, when it was compromised by 
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Sir Frederic Thesiger and Mr. Edwin James^ 
the counsel for the lady, on the condition she 
should receive a certain annuity. The matter 
thus seemed brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion, but Mrs. Swinfen repudiated the com- 
promise, alleging she had not been properly 
consulted, and had not giyen her assent 
thereto. 

Mr. Kennedy had become her advocate, and 
the many interviews which took place be- 
tween the counsel and his fair client led to a 
close friendship, and an extensive correspond- 
ence. Mr. Kennedy had devoted his time and 
energies for several years to the interests of 
the cause, and there was no doubt that his 
professional income had suffered' thereby. 
The lady had frequently expressed it to be her 
intention to benefit him in some pecuniary 
way, and the bond in question was given. 
Mrs. Swinfen having had an offer of marriage 
from a Mr. Broun, accepted it. This act pre- 
cipitated the suit, and the pleas placed upon 
the record rendered a settlement, unless they 
were withdrawn — ^no easy matter. It accord- 
ingly went to law, lasted four days, when a 
verdict was found for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, which verdict was afterwards 
set aside by the Court of Common Pleas on 
the ground of the relation of agent and client, 
that had subsisted between them. 
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Mr. Kennedy conducted his own case^ and 
in his general reply made one of the most 
powerful rhetorical displays on record. He 
was particularly effective in that part of his 
address wherein he dwelt on the energy he 
had displayed in the various phases of the 
legal proceedings, to which he chiefly attri- 
buted his success, and for which, he contended, 
he was then sought to be robbed of the re- 
ward. 

^' Gentlemen V^ exclauned the plaintiff and 
advocate, ^^ the great secret of success in all 
difficult cases is audacity. To quote the 
language of the celebrated Danton, the great 
French revolutionist, it is ^ Auddce, audace, 
toujov/rs avdace ; that was my case. It was a 
question of forlorn hope. I have raised this 
lady to her present position of fortune from 
that which presented nothing but despair. 
I volunteered for the forlorn hope. I mounted 
the citadel, and vanquished it. I planted the 
banner of victory upon its very topmost height, 
and what is to be my reward ? I am threat- 
ened to be plunged into the lowest depths of 
perdition ; but so help me. Heaven, if that is to 
be my portion she shall partake of it also, for 
I will drag her down along with me.^' 

It was remarked by the learned judge in his 
summing up of this case, that it was lament- 
able to see a gentleman of such varied attain- 
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ments as iiie plaintiff, a lawyer, a scholar, and 
a poet, placed in such a situation. He left the 
facts to the jury, reserving the law ; and the 
final result has been stated. During the 
lengthened arguments in the Common Pleas 
that took place on the question of the com- 
promise, Mr. Kennedy went out of his way in 
attacking Sir Frederick Thesiger, which pro- 
bably created an angry feeling in the breast 
of Mr. Justice Greswell against him, and 
caused at times some very severe remarks by 
that learned judge, which, probably, would 
have been as well spared. But on one occa- 
sion he met a faU, and on a subject he did not 
like. The judge told the learned counsel in 
reference to something he had uttered, he had 
forgotten what the great poet (Hesiod) had 
said, quoting the passage. ^^ No, my lord, I have 
not,^' was the reply ; but your lordship has not 
quoted Hesiod correctly; your lordship has 
forgotten your Greek since we were at 
college.^' 





A CUEIOSITY- SHOP— GUY'S CLIFF— SER- 
JEANT GOULBUEN— AN "OUT'' 
WITH THE HOUNDS. 

JHEN a stranger goes to Warwick, 
has visited the Castle, and seen the 
tombs of the Grevilles in the Beau- 
champ Chapel, Saint Mar/s, he 
will probably be asked, ^^ Have you seen the 
Curiosity-shop ?^' and if the reply be in the 
negative, then in all likelihood the response 
wiU be, ''You must go there/' The house 
known as the '' Curiosity-shop " was occupied 
by one Charles Redfem, who, early in life, 
displaying great judgment and knowledge of 
pictures, articles of vertu and nic-nackery of 
every kind that at all bordered on the antique, 
he became extensively employed by persons 
who had and could indulge in such expensive 
tastes as erver attend the gathering of such 
things together. Among his numerous pa- 
trons was the late Marquis of Hertford, who 
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bought up whatever he fancied^ and hardly 
ever saw what he bought. It is more tham 
probable a great portion of the valuable pic- 
tures now being exhibited at the east end of 
London, through the liberality of Sir Eichard 
Wallace, were purchased through the agency 
of Eedfem. Very many things he bought on 
his own account, with a view to fature profit ; 
and, as almost a natural consequence, his 
dwelling became filled with a stock of an- 
tiquities of a most valuable and miscellaneous 
description. Eedfem was very obliging in 
showing his collection, rather inviting people 
than otherwise ; and few of the judges of assize 
quitted the old town without seeing this col- 
lection. The owner died a few years since, 
when the property was sold, it taking many 
days before the whole could be disposed ofr 
Here you could meet with something fi:om 
every cHme ; and how so much could be 
stowed away in such little space is almost be- 
yond comprehension. On one occasion I had 
a cigar with Eedfem in his back-room. I wa» 
placed in a wide, well-velveted and cushioned 
chair of the time of Henry the Eighth, said, 
in fact, to have been pressed by the seat 
of honour of that wife-killer. Be this as it 
may, I had two suits of armour by me : one on 
each side, representing men armed cap-orpie; 
the room was lighted by a Grecian lamp;; 
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opposite was tlie bust of the goddess Minerva^ 
lookbig as though she enjoyed the smoke 
from the cigar, regarding it as likely to disin- 
fect the room of the earthy smell so much 
antiquity gave it. There you would see, in the 
way of furniture, almost everything to be 
seen, and yet only fit for show, not use. Old 
china, valuable as being old; old china 
broken, and prized because it was so. Bronze9> 
and medals by dozens; statues and statuary 
not a few ; scuffed lizards and hyaenas ; an 
elephant^s tooth and a part of a shark's liver, 
petrified ; and chests — yes, on the top landing^ 
there was a chest, curiously inlaid, closing 
with a spring lock inside, just such a one as^ 
poor Genevra hid in " from her lord'' — a very 
foolish thing, by the way, for her to have 
done, for did not she thereby miss the banquet 
and the kiss she would have had under the 
mistletoe that "hung in the old hall?" Of 
course she did, that is, if all that the poet tells 
us is true, as we must suppose it is, for ifr 
there not her picture hanging on the wall, 
and the chest under it, in the house at Mo- 
dena, the "palace by the Eeggio gate?" 

Guy's Cliff. — Warwick wiU always be plea- 
sant to a stranger, fi-om the objects of interest 
within itself and its surrounding neighbour- 
hood^ and the recollections connected there- 
with. It is venejbable from its antiquity ; it 
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is pleasant to saunter through its wide and 
well-paved streets ; while the town, being com- 
paratively small, the objects of interest de- 
serving of notice can be mastered in a short 
space of time. Closely in connection with 
Warwick is its time-honoured castle, whose 
walls are washed by the waters of the gentle- 
flowing Avon. The magnificent and pictur- 
esque park attached to the castellated man- 
sion is ever easy of access to any respectable 
applicant. On the northern side of Warwick 
there are the remains of a priory, with addi- 
tions in more modem times, which make it a 
pleasant residence, also having a pretty little 
park about it. A walk of a couple of miles 
over the bridge whose single arch spans the 
Avon, brings you to the beautiful town of 
Leamington, with its spas and parades, its 
gardens, its pleasure-seeking visitors, and the 
numerous well-appointed hotels, eminently 
well-adapted for the means of entertaining 
them ; while within the easy distance of a mile 
from Warwick is Guy^s CHflP, taking its name 
from that famous Guy Earl of Warwick who 
^rewhile did such tremendous feats of valour, 
but who, in the later years of his life re- 
tired to a hermitage at this spot> exclaiming 
with Solomon, when from age all the usual 
power of enjoying life had gone, but not till 
then — '^Vanity of vanities, all is vanity/^ 
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Gruy^s cliff is the residence of Lady Bertie 
Percy^ formerly Miss Greathead^ who married 
into the Northmnberland family. In the 
previous ^^ Recollections ^' this beautiful spot 
liad not escaped notice^ but the impression 
made by frequent visits causes it to recur to 
the writer again^ the memory 

*' Is so quick and warm.*' 

It is situated on what is termed the Coventry 
road^ or way leading to that city ; and, however 
often you may pass or repass the place in 
question, the beautiful avenue, with the house 
in the distance, bursts upon you with an ever- 
renewing freshness and delight. Quitting the 
avenue the pedestrian will do well to turn 
down the roadway next adjoining, leading to 
a farmhouse and corn-mill. When the mill is 
at work and the sun is out, casting its rays 
upon the silvery drops that fall from the 
revolving wheels, then wiU the traveller see 
a most beautiful iris ; or, seated on one of the 
forms liberally provided for the accommodation 
of the wearied and pleasure-seeking pedestrian, 
he may gaze on the fairy-lake which is here 
formed by the Avon, washing the walls of that 
part of the building in which the principal 
rooms are contained. There the tourist may 
rest' in peace, soothed by the ripple of the 
waters of the miniature lake, and gladdened 
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and cheered by the taneful notes of the black- 
bird^ thrush^ and an innumerable conconrse <^ 
heaven^s choristers^ warbling 

" Their native wood-notes wild.** 

From hence a short but delightful walk^ through 
fields of nature^s most exquisite carpeting, 
brings the wanderer into close proximity with 
Leamington. The great actress, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, was, in her younger days, frequently at 
Guy's Cliff while in attendance on Lady Mary 
Greathead. She used to amuse the son of 
that lady, then a youth of eighteen, by her 
readings from Shakespeare, so that he would 
frequently entice her to join the family circle 
in the drawing-room, that they might be par- 
ticipators in his pleasure. 

Pew men have had the good fortune to be 
so general a favourite with their brethren 
on circuit as the late Serjeant Goulbum. 
Some few anecdotes respecting him have been, 
given in a former volume. He was originally 
in the navy, was in an engagement off the 
mouth of the Scheldt, where he lost part of a 
finger. For the share he took in that engage- 
ment he received prize-money after he was at 
the bar. He quitted the navy for the Guards. 
Leaving the army he took refuge in the legal 
gown and wig. The Serjeant was in the 
habit, when addressing the jury in anythiBg^ 
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like a sensational case^ of wearing a new pair 
of light kid gloves. The Serjeant had for his 
clerk, Mr. John Bullivant, portly and good- 
looking, like his master. Serjeant Hayes used 
to say that as soon as Goulbnm got up to 
address the jury, old BulliTanfs rubicund face 
was sure to make its appearance in the crowd 
near the jury-box. The terms of intimacy 
and affection existing in this instance between 
flie employer and employed were well known 
by all acquainted with the parties. The learned 
Serjeant has departed, but Mr. Bullivant still 
liyes, residing in the suburbs of Exeter, and 
is even now, at the ripe age of eighty, a lusty 
gentleman. Dr. Goulbum, Dean of Norwich, 
the son of Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, has restored 
Jesus Chapel, and there will be found some 
memorial windows which, says Mr. Bullivant, 
'^ I put in for my kind old Serjeant.'^ Goul- 
burn in early days was also a Nimrod; he 
kept horses, if not hounds, and celebrated oxie 
of his best runs in a poem ; for he could woo 
the muses, and he did on more than one oc- 
casion. Among his papers there turned up 
his description of a run with some Warwick- 
shire hounds. It is inserted as showing how 
the then young soldier could handle his pen 
as well as a more cutUng weapon. The read- 
ing of it will please our Warwickshire hunting 
friends, and will serve to give them a notion 
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what riding was in the days when the roads 
and fields caused more labour to get over them 
than is now the case. 

THE EPWELL HUNT, 

A iketch in rhyme of a FamouB Run with the Warwick- 
shire hov/nds, A. D. 1807. 

** I cannot but remember such things were." 

" As Epwell's wide heath t'other morn I pass*d over, 
The hounds of Squire Corbett were drawing the 

cover ; 
Enraptured I heard them, and jogging my horse, 
I came up just in time as they found in the gorse. 
" Two hundred crack riders enliven?d the scene, 
All determined to ride, and professedly keen ; 
Though the morning was cold, and the frost over- 
night 
Made the country all round in a terrible plight. 

" Soon, however, we found, and disdaining to stay, 
Reynard broke in full view and went boldly away, 
But a sad country took, much against all our wills. 
And led us a dance over steep and rough hills : 
At length in some gorse he kept dodging about, 
Till Wanton (good bitch) forced the vagabond out, 
And off he then went in a very prime style— 
The hounds close upon him — best part of a mile. 
Was next view'd in a bottom, but there headed 

back. 
And whilst mounting a hill fell a prey to the pack. 
" This burst — ^perhaps Melton will smile when it 
reads — 
Was so quick that it took something out of th.e 

steeds ; 
Nay, to tell the whole truth, many found it too fast. 
And some very crack riders were looking aghast. 
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** Sqnire Kynaston, though upon Whalebone * the 

Tough,' 
Found he*d lost a fore shoe, that's to say, bad 

enough ; 
And Oromie, who came * just to see them throw off,' 
At all that he saw predetermined to scoff, 
Confessed that for once his opinion was wrong — 
' Gad ! ' he simpered, * These Warwickshire dogs go 

along.' 
** Many others, contented, went quietly home. 
Little dreaming (I ween) of the pleasure to come ; 
And some, while debating to stay or to go. 
Were soon out of doubt when they heard Tally ho I 
" Tally ho ! with a vengeance ; for, strange to re- 
count. 
Scarce allowing us time our nags to remount, 
Up started a fresh and fine fox, going bravely away. 
And for Winderton making most desperate play, 
There headed, and forced his first point to decline. 
Back to Epwell he took us as straight as a line ; 
And there — nothing left for his life but to run — 
He resolved to die game, and to show us some fun ; 
So through Swacliffe Plantation he gallantly went, 
Crossing Hook-Norton Heath with a rare burning 

scent. 
Where a few of the stoutest put on the long face. 
And the young ones no longer complained of the 

pace. 
From thence, quite determined to give us our fill. 
For Swacliffe he made, and went right up the hill, 
Gross'd the road at a pace which made slow coaches 

stare. 
And was fatal, poor Fretwell, alas ! to your mare. 
Through the park of old Weston the vagrant next 

races, 
That hallow'd abode of * The Loves and the Graces,' 
Where dwells Squire Sheldon, an excellent fellow, 
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For good stories far-famed — and the violoncello. 
And now, in much slower time, t'wards Heythorp 

he moves ; 
But in vain all his eflforts — the scent still improves. 
Till at length, having gone miles and miles right on 

end 
At a pace the oldest man out never kenn'd, 
Having filFd a whole country with falls and dis- 
asters, 
Nearly kilFd all the nags and well tumbled their 

masters, 
At Foxberry they caught him, whilst going to 

ground, 
A day's journey distant from where he was found. 
By this time, as my readers, perhaps, will suspect. 
The attendants of Reynard became quite select. 
And the few that remain'd never witnessed, I ween, 
In the course of their lives a more comical scene ; 
Such confusion, such rolls, of red coats such a string. 
To describe them were quite the impossible thing. 
Here a dandy laid low, all be-plaster'd with mud. 
There a groom sticking fast on a slim bit of blood; 
Here xt farmer gives in, there a nobleman lags, 
Alike anxious to make some excuse for their nags. 
Not a field you pass through but appears some sad 

face, 
Groaning over a fall, or lamenting its case ; 
And in truth, so much comic adventure and sport 
Never fell to the lot of a bard to report. 

" Then aid me, ye Nine ! to record all the fun 
Which, of course, must ensue in this capital run. 
Which had it at Melton, or Belvoir, or Raby occurred, 
A volume, I'm sure, such a run would afford. 

** First Morant breaks away, in full chace of i^e 

fox, 
Stopp'd by nothing — stiff fences, wide brooks^ <«• 

hard knocks — 
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Trifles these ; and, of course, in the Melton man*B 

creed ; 
Over-riding all scent for the sake of a lead. 
Many tnmbles and rolls got this hero, of course, 
And concluded by dreadfully laming his horse. 
Yet contrived on three legs still to keep up the fun, 
And went hobbling along to the end of the run. 
" Lord Alvanley next him, in close imitation. 
Bode his horse, yclept * Ploughboy,' in a very front 

station, 
And no one could envy that clodhopper's place, 
Which (a lord on his back) may appear a strange 

case ; 
But the truth is, the whip and the spurs were 

applied 
By my lord so incessantly on the brute's hide, 
He had but a sorry, sad time on't — ^be that as it 

may, 
It's due both to peer and to ploughboy to say. 
That they kept with the hounds through the whole 

of the day. 
" On his five-years-old nag, though, of course, in 

the front, 
Bobert Canning comes next, the crack man of this 

hunt. 
Let him ride what he will, whether hunter or hack. 
Sure, by some means or other, to be with the pack. 
Eagle eye and stout heart, and a line all his own. 
Gallop past him who can P though he weighs six- 
teen stone. 
" Biding close in his rear, and on much the same 

plan, 
Lo! his brother, from Foxcote— that kind-hearted 

man. 
On his pet steed, *The General Old Franc* was 

borne; 
But unlike to him whom the finger of scorn 
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Has recently branded as shy of the front, 
This General bore part of the day's hottest brunt. 
Yet even this veteran, though warm to a fault, 
At length evinced symptoms of wishing a halt ; 
Nay, so hard at one time his position was rendered, 
K truth must be told, he had well-nigh surrendered ; 
He did just live through it, sadly wearied and spent. 
And doubtless right glad to get back to his tent. 
" And here (though not out the last part of thi& 

day), 
Yet mention we must that worthy, the little Sir 

Grey, 
Eiding equally hard, in a quieter way, 
Suflficiently forward — ^yet still within bounds — 
His wish to ride after, not over the hounds. 
In a style very different came Goulbum, your bard. 
Who, a long time disdaining the cry of * Hold hard !*^ 
Over fences and ditches kept thoughtlessly fanning. 
Resolved at all hazards to stick to Bob Canning. 
To accomplish which end he kept on at a score 
Which his five-years-old nag thought a terrible bore ; 
So at Swerford, unable to climb up that hill, 
At a nasty oak stile stood obligingly still ; 
There they left him in plight not a little^ distress « 

ing. 
The breed of Arabia most fervently blessing. 

" On Michaelmas mounted, a mile in the rear, 
Perspiring and puflSng — see Allesley's great peer ; 
A sportsman so keen that he rides miles to cover. 
To look at a fence which he dares not ride over ; 
But why this great distance, my lord, should yoo 

roam, 
When as much might you see staying quiet at 

home ? 
For I venture to think, from the time they first found,. 
Neither you nor your horse could catch glimpse of & 

hound : 
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But his lordship avers that mischance throws him 

out, 
In the form of a brook and stone wall — which is true,. 

beyond doubt ; 
For Goulburn,^ his crony, declares 'tis the case, 
And says he pull'd up at the very same place. 

" * Well ! I never did see ne'er a run like this here/ 
Cries Dick B — n — d, to-day most unusually near. 
To see him so forward surprised a great many 
Who knew not the rigs of this Worcestershire zany ; 
But his friends pass'd it by as a matter of course, 
Well knowing he wish'd to dispose of his horse. 
Now creeping through gaps, and now trotting down 

lanes. 
When observed, he will jump — ^if not, slyly cranes ;; 
Now concealing a stumble, now hiding a trip, 
Like a horse-dealer's man, paid to show off a rip. 
In short (if to truth one must give the expression),. 
What we do for pleasure, Dick makes a profession. 

"Nor let us, my friends, in this place overlook 
The fate of poor Whymates, who fell in the brook. 
And who, had it not been for that fatal disaster, 
Must have seen all the sport, had they gone even; 

faster. 
A lesson to sportsmen ! take warning from hence. 
How much safer to ride than to crane at a fence, 
For the chestnut indignant at being led over, 
Feird him flat on his face — not exactly in clover ; 
Nay, to tread on his master the rascal made bold^ 
And gave him a bath disagreeably cold ; 
And, what's worse, after playing this comical rig. 
Of the water he took such a terrible swig 
That, though EiCginald mounted as soon as released. 
He could never get nigh till the fun had all ceased. 

* The bard's brother, Henry Goulburn, Sir Robert 
Peel's Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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«* And now little Gellibrand needs must make play, 
Though he rode mighty shy at the first of the day ; 
And averr'd (as if fibbing, I ween, were no sinning), 
That his horse to go pleasant just then was begin- 
ning ; 
And if stumbling, and rolling, wide opening the 

throat. 
And convulsively sobbing, can pleasure denote, 
Or if joy be attended with symptoms like these, 
Mr. Gellibrand certainly rode at his ease. 

" Jack Ketch, too, with very uncommon forbear- 
ance. 
At the end of this run never made his appearance ; 
And though Holyoak gave him much legal assist- 
ance. 
The hounds very wisely kept Jack at a distance. 
It is strange, you will say, that Jack Ketch should 

be dropp'd, 
Who the pipes of so many of course must have 

stopp'd ; 
But, alas ! it's too true — even he wanted breath, 
And for once in his life was not in at the death. 
** On a broken-kneed chestnut, with very good 
shape. 
Though in mufti array*d, and without the black cape, 
Mr. Pemberton kept well in front all the while, 
And was carried throughout in a very good style ; 
But not so was his groom, on a hard-pulling bay, 
Who for some time kept tearing and running away ; 
But, at Swerford stood still, and was done for the 
day. 
** With his hat in the air, looking out for a gate, 
Neither looking nor riding by any means straight, 
Mr. Stubbs (a crack rider, no doubt, in his time), 
But who hunting on Sunday considers no crime. 
What with nicking and skirting got up for his pains, 
Making desperate play through some rare muddy 
lanes. 
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'< High waying the brueh, and with pleasare half 
mad; 
Boaring out, *ToicksI have at him! we've kill'd 

him, my lad !' 
In a state of delight far surpassing all bounds 
Sat the veteran sqnire in the midst of his honnds. 
How he got to the close of this terrible day, 
By field or by road — by lane or by way, 
By magic it may be, the muse cannot say ; 
There he was, and what more conld old Meynell, 
And behold the effects of his care in the kennel ; 
A care which taught dogs thus to follow a scent 
Miles and miles — overridden each yard as they went. 
And when once settled on it, I tldnk's pretty clear, 
Go a pace which left many great folks in the rear ; 
Then let Leicestershire vaunt of its terrible speed. 
Let them jostle and cross for a start or a lead ; 
Upon shewing themselves or their nags off intent. 
More than hunting, and ignorant quite about scent. 
All declaiming at once such a shout and a yell, 
Doing only what monkies might do just as well, 
Where sport depends quite on a start from the cover, 
And the very best run in ten minutes is over. 

" May such hunting as this never fall to my lot, 
Let them race if they like it. I envy them not ! 
The blood of old Trojan is all I desire. 
So give me the hounds of The Wcunvickshire Sqmre.*' 

Among the great variety of amusing inci- 
dents which occm* from time to time on cir- 
cuity is to be reckoned as not the least that 
there once arose a strike at Warwick by the 
junior members of the Bar ; and if all strikes 
had such good grounds of justification there 
would be less complaint than there is con- 
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oerning them. There had existed for years- 
an order made by the magistrates in session, 
and sanctioned by the judges, that the fee paid 
to counsel and clerk on prosecutionbriefs should 
be £2 45. Qd, From that kind of spirit of 
economy, which is often designated as strain- 
ing at " gnats and swallowing camels/^ the 
magistrates rescinded the former rule, substi- 
tuting in its place one that authorised the 
county treasurer only to pay on such prosecu- 
tion brief to counsel £1 Qs, Qd. This was 
resisted by the Bar, and the judge had to ex- 
amine the witnesses from the depositions ; the 
court meanwhile presenting a most vacant 
appearance, from the absence of those who 
had heretofore been its occupants. It need 
hardly be said the time occupied by the judges 
in disposing of the criminal business, unaided 
by counsel in any way whatever, considerably 
prolonged the length of the assize, and the 
consequent expense to the county; so that, 
after making a show of determining to stick 
to their innovation, they were obliged to con- 
cede, and thenceforth things went on satisfac- 
torily as of yore. 
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HE late Chief Baron PoUock re- 
peatedly came on the Midland. 
He was called to the Bar in 1807, 
and died at the ripe age of eighty- 
Beven. Besides his reputation as a lawyer, 
he was esteemed an excellent scholar, and one 
particularly well up in physical science. In 
allusion to this branch of his knowledge a 
paragraph appeared in the '' Pall Mall Gazette/^ 
which is extracted for the reader^s edification, 
in the hope also that it may be of use in more 
ways than one : — 

^^The ex- Chief Baron, in earlier Ufe, gave 
many proofs of his interest in physical science, 
and he must be happy now in contributing to 
our knowledge of the art of longevity. At 
the age of eighty-six he is still hale and 
hearty, and he attributes this to his adoption 
of ether inhalation as a stimulant and seda- 
tive. 'A few whifis are,^ he says, 'sufficient 
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at once to quiet spasm and pain^ and to induce 
a general tranquillitj of the nervous system/ ^* 
The writer of the paragraph goes on to 
remark^ " As nervous irritabiKty is a common 
complaint in these days, and by no means con- 
fined to octogenarians, it might be well if Sir 
Frederick Pollock's example would induce 
fashionable dram-drinkers to substitute inha- 
lation for imbibition/^ 

When at the Bar he was often a little toa 
lengthy in his speeches, which led him occa- 
sionally to wander. On one occasion, when 
Lord Abinger was presiding, the advocate, 
after occupying the attention of the Court for 
some time, proceeded to refer to the want of 
truth that had been attributed to his case. 
'' Now, my lord," exclaimed the pleader, ^^ as^ 
to truth— what is the truth ?" '' If, Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock,^' said the judge, ^^ you attempt 
to define what truth is, you will be trying to 
do what has puzzled the philosophers of all 
ages. Pontius Pilate asked the question, but 
chose not to wait for an answer.^' 

PoUock was possessed of a quiet dry humour, 
and was often very successfiil in the exercise 
of it. A case was tried on circuit, ia which a 
husband was sued for alleged necessaries sup- 
plied to the wife. The husband^s counsel took 
occasion, in his opening, to thank God that h» 
himself was not a married zoaau Pollock, who^ 
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bad proved lumself, by his actions^ a deroted 
friend to the cause of matrimony^ coolly re- 
marked^ ^' the learned gentleman might have 
many worse things to thank God for/' The 
heightened blush on the cheek of the barrister^ 
showed he was conscious of the mistake he had 
made in that presence. It was not, however, the 
only one he was destined that day to fall into, for 
in urging to the jury that the intention of the 
plaintiff had never been to look to the husband 
for payment, he referred to a fact as showing 
this, that the bills were sent to and in the 
name of the wife. Pollock here interposed,, 
observing, that if the learned gentleman had 
not avowed he was not a married man, hi& 
last observation would have been sufficient to 
prove the fact, for he begged to inform the 
learned gentleman, from a knowledge gained 
by long experience, it was not usual for ^ 
drapers, and West-end ones in particular, to 
send their bills in the husband's name for 
articles of mere feminine attire; adding, he 
should be very much surprised to find a bill 
delivered at his own house addressed to him- 
self, with such items in it as the one before 
him: 

^^ Item, to Six chemises. 

^^ Ditto. Twelve modesties. 

'^ Ditto. Twelve pairs of drawers, edged 
with lace, &c" 
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The dry humour with which this was de- 
Kvered, caused much amusement, which was 
rather increased than otherwise, by a doubt 
having arisen in the minds of the uninitiated 
as to the meaning of modesties, or what kind 
of things they were. The draper's assistant 
explained that they were bits of muslin made 
to cover the bosoms of their fair wearers. 

The same Chief Baron was very fearful, when 
on circuit, of damp sheets, and would begin 
to scold the chambermaid by way of anticipa- 
tion, probably thinking that otherwise she 
would not be so particular. Entering his 
lodgings he began as usual, ^^ Now don't yon 
put damp sheets on my bed." ^^ Oh, no, my 
Lord, they will not be damp, Fm sure they 
will not, for they were slept in last night.'' 
^^Hang your impudence," exclaimed the in- 
censed lawyer, " to think of putting dirty 
sheets on my bed ! " 

Sir Frederick was known to have enters 
tained a sincere regard for his head clerk, the 
late Mr. Coleman, and was on terms of easy 
familiarity with him, to which the kindly 
nature of the man much conduced. Shortly 
after his appointment to the office of Chief 
Baron, he was on a Summer Assize, in com- 
mission for the Midland. The carriage-and- 
four being in readiness to start from Coventry 
for Warwick, the judge, invited by the fine 
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aspect of the AB,y, ohode to tftke hid secit on the 
box in front, with one of M^. Coleman's song, 
telling his clerk '' he might be My Lord 
Judge for the nonce !'* Coleman, in look and 
manner was well fitted to take that dignity 
upon him. Arrived at the King's Arms 
Hot^l, Kenilworth, the carriage drew up in 
front of it. Aware of the Judge's coming, 
the landlord immediately approached the car- 
riage window, kindly inquiring '' whether his 
lordship vould like to take any refreshment." 
Coleman immediately ordered some ham sand- 
wiches and a pint of champagne for himself, 
desiring the same to be settled for by the 
elderly gentleman on the box, which was done 
accordingly. 

Many persons must haVe noticed in the 
oourse of their experience of law and lawyers, 
Ac, the extreme antagonism that will some- 
times exist between the opposing attomies in 
a cause, with no reason whatever for it but 
that they are so opposed. This feeling is 
very often entertained by a party in the case 
to the attorney on the other side> but that is 
more nattlrH/L One particular instance of 
thid kind of feeling came within my own 
knowledge. A gentleman at Derby, exten* 
sirely engaged in the silk trade^ was pro- 
secuting some important legal proceeding for 
the infringenxent of a patent for the mak^ 
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ing, or improvements in the making, of che- 
nille. The court adjourning for lunch, the 
person in question, whom I had known for 
years, asked me whether Hunt (the lawyer 
on the other side) was not a great rascal, 
adding ^^ he believed he was a mighty scoun- 
drel/' My reply was, ^^ Very likely, but he 
is a personal friend of my own/' "Oh! I 
^^g your pardon, sir,'' was the rejoinder^ 
^^Not at all," was the sur-rejoinder. At the 
close of the day's business Hunt joined me. 
"W— ," said he, "do you know C— ?" 
"Yes." "Isn't he a low blackguard fellow, 
going loafing about to public houses?" " Very 
likely," was the reply, " and I often go with 
him; in truth, he's a particular friend of 
my own." ^^I beg your pardon," quoth 
Hunt. " Not at aU ;" and I then mentioned 
what had been said of him, at which he 
laughed heartily. In truth, both were very 
respectable men. 

There is one thing which always surprises 
the novice in litigation, and that is, seeing the 
opposing counsel often exchanging friendly 
greetings with each other, and that during the 
very progress of the case. This manner of 
conducting themselves is viewed with great 
disgust, and that feeling pervades the mindsr 
of the humbler as well as those of the higher 
classes. For instance, two men tried at War- 
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wick as having taken the part of seconds 
in a pugilistic encounter near Birmingham, 
which had ended in the death of one of the 
principals. The judge having retired for a 
short time, the counsel on either side engaged 
in a little friendly chat. Observing this, one 
of the men in the dock cried to his com- 
panion, ^^ Bill, it^s a precious sell with those 

b lawyers.^^ 

^^ Once on a time,^^ as the ^^good books^^ say, 
the author was solacing himself at the Globe 
Hotel, Warwick, when a poor miserable object 
entered the bar parlour with great diffidence, 
and inquired whether any gentleman there 
knew a learned counsel of the name of Bell. 
He was told there was a gentleman of that 
name attending the assizes, and being asked 
what was the reason of his inquiry, he stated 
he had a brother charged with manslaughter, 
that he had paid an attorney £40 for conduct- 
ing the defence, that he had paid another £40, 
as he was told Sir Frederick Thesiger was re- 
tained, and it was only that morning the legal 
gentleman had told him Sir P. Thesiger's 
engagement could not allow of his attendiug, 
but that he, the attorney^ had engaged a 
gentleman of equal, if not greater, celebrity, 
to wit, the aforesaid Mr. Bell. There was a 
grin of intelligence passed round the com- 
pany^ but the poor man was sent away com- 
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forted as much as be could be with the assur^ 
ance of *he abiKty of Mr, Bell. Inquiring 
later into the case it was found that a two^ 
guinea defence brief, with nothing but tihie de* 
positions, had been handed to counsel, and, m 
the result, the man was found guilty and 
transported for fourteen years. The same 
attorney being possessed of a good flow of 
language, and much cleverness and tact, was 
extensively employed as an advocate in the 
county, bankruptcy, and police courts. A 
client once gave him five guineas to appedr 
and defend an unjust claim made against him 
of two or three pounds. The defendant felt 
aggrieved by the claim, which he thought to 
be unjust, and therefore did not care what he 
paid so that his antagonist had a good show- 
ing up. Guess his surprise, when attending 
at the county court on the day appointed for 
the hearing of the plaint, on being told the case 
had been settled by payment of the debt. 
The truth was, the attorney having more im- 
portant matters to attend to, paid the debt 
out of his fee, which still left a good balance 
in his favoiir. 

Another attorney (also since dead) was 
very careless in his money matters, and had 
a propensity for not paying his debts until 
driven to the last extremity, so that though a 
lawyer himself, he was a great friend to his 
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kittd. Going to a brother lawyer one day 
who had several judgments against bim^ and 
finding him out^ he inquired of the managing 
derk the amount of the debt^ and costs of the 
different actions^ and upon being told the 
amount, he paid it. The clerk then told him 
he ought to make him a present^ as he had not 
charged several term fees against him^ where- 
upon be was gratified with the present of 
half a guinea, the clerk soliciting the matter 
niight not be mentioned to his principal. 
Tbie, however, was, inadvertently or other- 
wise, told to the party concerned. The 
solicitor some time afterwards mentioned the 
subject to his clerk, who so far from denying 
the thing, admitted it to be a fact, saying, 
'^ Wa true I told him I had not charged him 
several term fees, but I did not tell him how 
much more I charged him than I ought to have 
done/' Upon this the master retired, and in 
the result all parties seemed to be satisfied. 

The case of Trimmer v. Lord Huntingtower 
(Earl Dysart) , tried at Leicester many years 
ago^ was of a very singular character. The 
action was brought by Mr. Trimmer, a clergy- 
man living in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Grantham, where he had a large establishment 
for the education of young gentlemen. ' The 
defendant from some matter of feeling against 
the plaintiff devoted a space of ground oppo- 
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site that gentleman^s establishment^ to the 
purposes of a bull pound, and, furthermore, 
brought women of a bad character from 
Leicester, who would when almost in a state of 
nudity rush out and run before the boys, so 
that the parents were obliged to take their 
children away, as the school became de- 
moralized. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 
£10,000, but inasmuch as in the declaration 
the pleader had only laid damages at £2,000, 
the verdict had to be reduced to that amount. 
The judge, however, stated that had the 
damages been laid at £10,000, and the jury 
had found for that sum, he would have 
endorsed their verdict. 





THE NOTTINGHAM RIOTS IN 1831— KIRKE 
WHITE— A ROW ON THE TRENT BY 
MOONLIGHT. 

HE year 1831 was made memor- 
able by the excitement occasioned 
by and the excesses consequent 
upon the advent of the great Re- 
form Bill. One of the towns and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, where some of the 
greatest acts of violence were perpetrated 
against property and order by an excited and 
misguided populace, was Nottingham, the 
castle being given to the flames. Colwick 
HaU, the seat of the late John Masters, Esq., 
the husband of Miss Chawworth, poetised so 
much by Byron, was invaded, and a large silk 
mill at Beaston destroyed by fire. These 
things occurred before the author^s con- 
nection with the circuit, but being in posses- 
sion of some incidents in connection with 
those occurrences, through the kindness of 
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Michael Browne, Esq., tb© corouer, connected 
with the Special Commission of Assise is- 
sued for the trial of some of the offejiders, 
and which may be interesting to the general 
as weU as the professional reader, I have 
thought fit to give them. The judges in 
commission were Mr. Justice Littledale and 
Mr. Justice Gaselee, ' Mr. Gumey, afterwards 
Baron Gumey, Mr. Clarke, Q.C., and Mr. 
Amos were counsel for the Crown. Mr. God- 
frey Tallents, solicitor, Newark, was engaged 
on the part of the government to prepare the 
cases for the prosecution, while Mr. Samuel 
Payne, and Messrs. Swann and Browne were 
convened for the defence of four of the pri- 
soners. At the opening of the commission 
there were only present, independently of the 
gpvenmient counsel, two young barristers, 
whp Q, very short time before hod been called 
to the bar. Application was made to the 
judges to appoint counsel for the persons 
charged. Mr. Gurney said jiothing, but Mr. 
Clarke opposed the application bitterly, sayings 
^^ If the prisoners wanted counsel there wer^ 
two present.^' Both these gentlemen, however^ 
declined taking upon tl^mselves so gre^t ^ 
responsibility, and the prisoners would hava 
been without counsel altogether had it no^ 
fortijnately been found that the late Matthew 
Davenport Hill (subs^qu^ntly Commissioner^ 
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of the Bankruptcy Court, Bristol) was at Bir- 
mingham, and, on applying to that gentleman, 
he at once, ^.t great inconvenience to himself, 
and without any {)ecuniary advantage, came 
to their assistance. It was a time, no doubt, 
of great anxiety to all engaged for the prison- 
ers, especially the professional men, who were 
very much in the dark as to the nature of the 
evidence to be given, and, therefore, the first 
trial was looked forward to with great interest. 
Mr. Tallents was seen upon the subject, but 
of course could not give any assistance ; but, 
on being told the first man to be tried would 
in all probability be sacrificed, he conceded 
thus far, that the prisoners' advisers should 
select any one of them they thought right. 
Of course the solicitors engaged in the various 
defences did not wish one of their own men 
to be the first to be put forward to be shot at, 
so it was determined to have a number of the 
{Hisoners together and let them answer. The 
governor of the county gaol accordingly had 
several of the prisoners brought into a room, 
where their advisers met them, and Mr. Payne 
explained the difficulty they were in, and 
the great risk the prisoner, who would be 
first tried, ran of a conviction. One of the 
men. Beck, said, '' V\l be tried first.'' The 
oharge against Beck was one of the most 
important, setting fire to a silk mill at Beaston. 
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Mr. Payne said he had better consider what 
he was about, but Beck still said, ^^ Oh, FU 
take my chance, let me be first/^ It was so 
settled, but he was looked upon as a lost man, 
and so it turned out, as he was convicted and 
ahortly afterwards executed. 

The criminals of the county of Nottingham 
and the town have long been noted for their 
love of aKbies, being of opinion with the elder 
Mr. Weller, that there is nothing like an 
'^ aUbi.^^ The difficulty, however, is to prove 
it, and the general result of such a defence in 
Nottingham shows how great that difficulty is. 
But at this Special Assize success did attend 
one of those attempts. A man was charged 
with felony in setting fire to Colwick HaU. 
A witness deposed to having seen the prisoner 
strip himself of his shirt, throw it on a bed in 
a room in Colwick Hall, and fire it. This 
Btory seemed very absurd, but so it was told. 
But there was this answer to it. A witness 
for the prisoner swore that on the night in 
question the man went home to his house in 
one of the neighbouring hamlets, that being 
wet through he took oflF his shirt and hung it 
over the oven door to dry. 

In another case a prisoner was positively 
flworn to, and identified by a very re- 
itpectable witness, as having been engaged 
in one of the outrages — the witness had, in 
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fact, picked him out from a number of others, 
and had no doubt whatever. . A young man 
was called into court and placed just in front 
of the dock. The witness was asked to look 
at him, and then to swear whether it was the 
prisoner and not that young man. The wit- 
ness: ^^rU not swear it was tte prisoner/^ 
Acquitted. 

A man named Smith was tried for being 
concerned in the firing of Colwick Hall. He 
was an excellent workman as a framesmith. 
He had very dark eyes, and large, bushy beard 
and whiskers. He was extreme in his politics, 
and was seen at the 'meeting in the Market- 
place before the rioting, by the gentleman who 
subsequently defended him, conducting him- 
self with much violence, so that he observed 
to Dr. Hutchinson, that '' He would be in some 
mischief before the day was over." When 
seen by his professional adviser he seemed 
much changed for the worse, having a short, 
stubby beard. After certain inquiries as to 
how he had spent his time on the day in ques- 
tion, &c.,he was asked why he had not shaved, 
when he said he had made a vow never to be 
shaved till the Reform Bill was passed. The 
attorney told him if he appeared in the dock 
with those Mnmense staring eyes, with the ac- 
companiment of such a beard, it would ensure 
Ids conviction. Still, however, he spoke of 
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his vow. In the mondng^ when brought into 
Qourt^ he was clean shayed^ and presented a 
very manly and intelligent face before the 
jury. The principal witness against him was 
a maid-seryant of Mrs. Master's^ a good look^ 
i»g young person, rather short, not being 
more than five feet one or five feet two. It 
seemed, she and the other servants, being 
alarmed at hearing a mob of rioters were 
coming to the hall, took refuge in a room at 
the top of the house, and that she saw tihe 
prisoner with an iron bar in his hand, walk up 
to the drawing-room window, smash the win- 
dow-frame and glass with the bar, and enter 
the drawing-room. She spoke very positively 
that she could see him go through the window. 
There was a balustrade and parapet, and she 
stated she had her feet between them, and 
leaned looking over the parapet. Subsequent 
evidence was given, which went to prove she 
could not in that position see within nine feet 
of the drawing-room window. He was ac- 
quitted. It may be mentioned that the man 
had been a reckless, drinking fellow up to the 
time of his apprehension. A few days after 
the acquittal he called upon the solicitor who 
liad attended to his case, and after thanking 
him, told him it would be a lesson to him 
through life. In fact, he became a sober, 
steady man, a changed character altogether. 
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It may be added^ that during the interocmrse 
necessarily had with the prisoners, many inci- 
dents were mentioned connected with th^ 
cause of the trials themselyes. One or two of 
those who had been most actively engaged in 
the burning of the castle stated they obtained 
an entrance into the building through a win- 
dow in a kind of sub-story — that, having 
forced away an iron stanchion, one of the party 
leaped in, and was immediately followed by a 
second. The first man went down into a deep 
well and was never seen again ; the second, 
more fortunate, caught the well-rope, or some- 
thing about the head of the well, and was 
saved. The name of the poor fellow was 
known, and being missed from the town, it was 
thought he had fled from fear of justice ; in 
&ct, he lay there, and his bones are probably 
at the bottom of that well now. 

At an assize at NottinghlEim, Alderson was 
feying a case which turned a good deal on the 
validity of a debt, upon which a man had been 
arrested by a near relative, sent to prison, 
and was thence discharged under the Insolvent 
Debtors' Act. It was strongly suspected that 
ahe debt was a manufactured one, and well 
¥Uiderstood between debtor and creditor. The 
creditor, however, was put into the witness- 
"box, and swore positively to the fairness of 
llifl claims Alderson appeared to have doubts. 
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or perhaps we may say had no doubts about it, 
for he said to the witness, ^^ What do you say 
this debt was for ? ^^ 

Witness. — For different odd jobs and for 
bricks and lime, and things of that sort, my Lord. 

Alderson, — ^Anything for whitewashing ? 

Witness. — Oh, no, my Lord. 

Alderson, — Oh, I thought whitewashing was 
probably part of the bill 

At another assize for Nottingham, Alderson 
presided at a trial of a man and his wife for 
stealing lace from the factory of the late Mr. 
Alderman Heyman. The woman had been 
employed there, and no doubt had stolen the 
lace and taken it home, and put it in one of 
her boxes in the bedroom occupied by her and 
her husband. There was no evidence against 
the man, except the finding the lace in his 
bedroom. In summing up, Alderson said to 
the jury, ^^ The only thing to affect the male 
prisoner is the fact of the lace being found in 
his wife^s box in the house where he slept. I 
don't know, — but perhaps ftiost of you are mar- 
ried men. Now if you are, and you can say 
that you are perfectly aware of everything in 
the boxes or drawers of your wives, you may 
convict the prisoner, but not otherwise,^' ob- 
viously expecting an acquittal. The jury, how- 
ever, found him guilty, whereupon Alderson 
immediately sentenced him to be transported: 
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for ten years. Everybody seemed surprised, 
because it was felt Alderson in reality thought 
there was no evidence to convict the man. 
One of the town magistrates expressing hi& 
surprise, Alderson at once said, " It was for 
the jury to decide upon the evidence, his part 
was to carry out the verdict and pass the 
sentence.^^ 

Baron Gurney was remarkably short in his 
summings up and passing sentence. He wa& 
one day trying at Nottingham a man for 
stealing a roll of carpet from a shop door. 
The prisoner had sent a boy to take the car- 
pet, he (prisoner) standing at a short distance 
watching the whole proceedings, and then 
taking the carpfet from the boy immediately. 
Gurney summed up thus: "Gentlemen, you 
have heard the evidence; I think there can 
be no doubt about the case — consider your 
verdict." 

" Guilty." 

Judge, — Call upon him. 

Mr. Hilddlchy deputy cleric of arraigns. — John 
Smith, what have you to say why the Court 
should not give you judgment, &c. 

Judge. — John Smith, you are not only a thief 
yourself, but you are trying to make this boy 
a thief. Fll put a stop to that. The sentence 
of the Court is that you be transported for the 
term of seven years. Call the next. 
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But a truce for a time to thoughts conuectfecl 
^th Assize Courts, the solemn scenes so often 
enacted therein, and the eloquent harangues 
and witticisms that are at times heard within 
their walls. Reposing in one^s easy chair in a 
low-roofed room of that old hostelry, the 
'^ Flying Horse/' which, from its appearance, 
seems to have belonged to an antediluvian age, 
let one pause arid ponder over the different 
strange events that have occurred within the 
town and neighbourhood wherein one is sitting. 
At no very great distance from the spot in 
which we are sojourning was the Forest of 
Sherwood, where Eobin Hood, Little John (a 
feUow six feet six without his Shoes), and 
Friar Tuck, played their pranks. Then there 
is, or rather was, the castle wherein dwelt 
Isabella, the wife of Edward the Second, who 
intrigued with one Mortimer^ who, when occa- 
sion required, was stowed away in a hole, for 
the more conveniently keeping him out of 
sight, and which spot has ever since been 
designated as ^' Mortimer's Hole/^ Then, 
almost within sight, is Standard Hill, the spot 
whereon Charles the First erected his standard, 
and then suddenly, as in a phantasmagoria, 
we have brought to light the stirring events 
and woeful consequences that followed on that 
unhappy day. Then, too, it was in the very 
house in which one is sitting, lost in mental 
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abstraction, that Sir Jolm Cam Hobhouse took 
up his quarters at the various elections in 
which he successfully contested for the " most 
sweet voices ^^ of the men of Nottingham, until, 
being defeated by Feargus O'Connor, he, by 
way of a solaUwrriy was made a lord. 

While indulging in that dream-like state 
of mind which so often waits upon one in a 
half somnolent state, the eye suddenly rests 
upon a small house opposite, with the profile 
of a youth indented in the wall — the profile 
of Henry Erke White. Yes, there is the 
small house that was occupied by the father 
of the poet ; a butcher^s shop then, a butcher^s 
shop still,* and there is the small room over 
the shop, with a little modest muslin cur- 
tain, the very room poor White was so proud 
to be allowed to call his own. But why should 
the expression poor White be written down ? 
It is because all nature seems to grieve when 
the young are stricken down, though he has 
achieved an immortal remembrance, not from 
the high sublimity of what he did, but the 
promise of what he might have done, seeing 
what he did do while yet so younjg. There he 
wrote his poem of ^^ Clifton Grove.-- One could 
almost imagine the clean-looking boy at this 
moment leaving the shop with a basket on his 
arm, to be the very Kirke White himself when 
in his tender years he assisted his father. 
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Kirke White, and many other young geniuses, 
have suffered from the too great praise their 
biographers have given to them, which has 
invited a closer scrutiny into their merits, and 
a stelner criticism than would otherwise have 
taken place or been given ; whereas had their 
merits been scanned simply in the circum- 
stances that had been or were surrounding 
them, aU would have been as it should. One of 
the best lectures on the genius of Kirke White 
which I have had an opportunity of hearing, 
was delivered by Mr. Fraser, a solicitor, of 
Gray^s Inn, who proved that love and devo- 
tion to the Muses were not incompatible with a 
good knowledge of law. * 

These and similar thoughts are suddenly 
put to flight by an invitation to take a row up 
the Trent, in one of the boats of the ^^ Nautilus 
Crew.^' The Trent at Nottingham is of con- 
siderable width, and the current, from its nume- 
rous deeps and shallows, varies to a degree. 
The pull to the classic groves of Clifton, though, 
against the stream, was very delightful, as it 
was a moonlight trip, Diana being nearly at 
her fiill. Under the wooded heights of Clifton, 
the crew rested for awhile on their oars. High. 
above the topmost trees rose the ancient 
house of the Cliftons; and while the chaste 
moon 

" Flooded the whole with glory," 
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the thought involuntarily arose, '^ Where was 
the owner of that lofty pile and those shining 
groves ?^^ He was absent from the scenes 
that gave so much delight to others. To him 
the voice of the lark, 

" Who at heaven's gate sings," 

was no source of delight ; and the delicious 
tuning of the nightingale, before he went to 
his bed of love, was equally a stranger. It is 
necessary, probably, to observe, that this was 
written of a late owner of the property in 
question; but the mind will at times dwell 
upon the contradictions so frequently pre- 
sented by liuman nature — the one bom to a 
goodly heritage, and wilfully throwing it 
away ; the other bred in a lowly state, yet try- 
ing, and successfully, to gain 

" Noble ends by noble means." 

But an end was put to this moaning fit by 
the necessity of returning, and the oars being 
resumed, we w^nt forward at a rapid pace. 
The trip that had hitherto been so pleasant 
a one had likely to have met with an unfortu- 
nate termination, for, while one of the crew 
was standing at the end of the boat as it 
shot, under the arch, as it neared the little 
quay, the usual place of landing, a momentary 
shock threw him off his balance, and he was 
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swept away by the current. The river at that 
particular spot is very deep. Fortunately, 
the disaster happened to one who was an ex- 
pert swimmer, and not losing his presence of 
mind, he succeeded in disengaging himself 
from the heavy coat he had just put on, and, 
striking out, was left on a sand-bank about a • 
hundred yards lower down, in a very ex- 
hausted state. Hearing his cries we paddled 
to the spot and picked up our man, and the 
evening was spent in cheerful, social merri- 
ment, which had promised to close so miser- 
ably. 
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LmCOLN.— ANECDOTES.— THEOWING THE 
HOOD SPITTAL.~WOODHALL SPA. 




SN the first series of ^^EecoUec- 
tions/^ the case of a young fanner 
namedf Travis, tried before Mr. 
Justice Maule for the murder of 
another young farmer named Copeman, was 
narrated on account of some peculiarities con- 
nected with it. It is referred to again on ac- 
count of some facts having been communicated 
to the author since the publication of his first 
series. To make these facts intelligible, the 
case is put again, but briefly. The prisoner, 
Travis, and Copeman were acquainted, both 
living at or near Kirton. On the night of 
the 18th December, 1848, they had been 
drinking in the bar of the Greyhound, Kir- 
ton, both being intoxicated ; but, of the two, 
Copeman was the worse for drink. Cope- 
man had exhibited some gold in the bar, and 
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Travis was known to be short of money at tho 
time. At twelve at night the house was 
cleared. About nine the following morning 
Copeman was found dead in a ditch, his 
hands folded under him, his hat crushed, 
and a quantity of blood over his head. His 
dog was sitting on the back of its master, 
and it was the growling of the faithful ani- 
mal that first attracted attention. It turned 
out that Copeman had been robbed, and from 
the disturbed state of the ground, it' was 
evident the death-struggle had been fearful. 
Travis was the person last .seen in the com- 
pany of the deceased, and Travis^s knife was 
found near the spot, covered with blood. He 
was tried, and after an inquiry which lasted 
the whole day, was acquitted. Travis, some 
few days after his acquittal, was drinking at 
the George public-house, in Earton. Some 
conversation ensued about the trial, and words 
arising, one William Fell, a bricklayer of that 
place, said he could have got the £100 reward 
for the discovery of the murderer, and ^^ he 
could have gone to Lincoln and have hung 
Travis .^^ Those words being laid hold of, it 
seemed that Fell, having gone home late on the 
night of the 18th, quarrelled with his wife, and 
left his house saying he would go to Lincoln, 
but his courage failing him, and not wishing- 
to go back again so soon, he laid himself 
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down by the side of a hay-stack near the road, 
and whilst so lying he saw the struggle be- 
tween Travis and Copeman, which ended in 
the death of the latter, but he never mentioned 
it till the time in question. Travis was taken 
up, and the following Summer Assizes tried for 
the robbery, was found guilty and sentenced 
to be transported for life, but died a few 
months after while on his voyage out. 

The facts lately made known to the author 
are 'these. Soon after Travis^s conviction for 
the robbery, and sentence, he sent to an in- 
fluential gentleman of the county, and stated, 
he had never intended to kill Copeman — that 
they were walking in the lane ; Copeman, who 
was very fresh, kept chaffing about trying 
to steal his handkerchief. (They had some 
quarrel before in the public-house.) Travis 
took out a cigar, and as it would not draw, he 
took out his penknife to prick it. Copeman 
kept shoving and punching him almost into 
the ditch bottom. Travis said, " If you don^t 
give over, FU punch you down.'^ He did go on, 
and Travis struck at him fearfully, he had a 
penknife open in his hand, he saw a dark 
stream come from Copeman s neck, who cried 
out, '^ Oh, my lad, youVe killed me,^^ and fell 
over, then and there, dead on his face. Travis 
ran away. Then recollecting in his fright and 
confusion that he might be had up for murder. 
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lie ran back^ cut open Copeman's pockets, 
rifled them of his money, and gashed away at his 
face to disfigure it. It was dark, and he hardly 
knew what he did ; threw the knife away and 
ran home, his object being to make it sup* 
posed he had been waylaid and robbed. His 
mother opened the door, and seeing him all 
bloody and excited, asked him what was the 
matter ? He told her all. She said, " Well, 
you can^t bring him to life again. 111 wash 
your clothing, you get to bed, and be sure you 
go to the inquest to avoid suspicion.^^ Which he 
did. It is to be presumed, he trusted if this 
his story was sent to the Secretary of State, 
his sentence would be commuted. Such in 
the main was the account given by Travis 
after his condemnation for the robbery. It 
may be added, the knife of the prisoner was 
found near the body of Copeman, several of 
the blades (it being a many-bladed knife) 
broken. 

At the first trial, that for the murder, 
Maule had said, ^' Is it likely a man intending 
to commit murder would go armed with a 
penknife ?^^ Perhaps not. But murder was 
probably not the original intention — robbery 
only; but the resistance turning out to be 
greater than was expected, murder was the 
result. One thing is certain, that Travis 
never told the story to his solicitor, either 
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when defending him for the murder or rob- 
bery, which he did afterwards to an influential 
gentleman in the county. The fact is, he was 
a young man given to vicious, bad courses, 
and though respectably brought up, lost to 
all sense of shame or decency; for directly 
after his acquittal for the murder, after smoking ' 
a pipe at his attorney's office, he went to the 
Club Hotel, then existing opposite the judge's 
lodgings, and began drinking and smoking, 
when all the company got up and left the 
house. 

Maule tried a case of highway robbery that 
took place near Spalding. The prosecutor, 
when attacked and robbed, was the worse for 
liquor, and the only witness to prove the iden- 
tity of the prisoner — upon being cross-ex- 
amined as to whether it was moonlight or 
starlight, &c., and also as to his own condition 
at the time, whether he was only a little the 
worse for liquor, a little fresh or freshish, or 
drunk — gave evidence of a very hesitating 
character. The judge, in summing up, said, 
there were various opinions as to what really 
constituted drunkenness: some would say a 
man was drunk when he was only unsteady in 
his gait j others, that he was not drunk if he 
could speak, although he could not walk, and 
30 on. They had heard the hesitating evidence 
of the prosecutor as to his state on the night 
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in question. They were men of the world, 
men of experience, and had probably, at some 
time or other of their lives, passed through 
the various stages he had described. The 
question was, were they satisfied that he was 
not so drunk that he could not be mistaken ? 
The jury, with many grins of amusement, in 
which the Court joined, immediately acquitted 
the prisoner. 

In a case where the jury wished to retire to 
consider their verdict, the usual oath was ad- 
ministered, ^^ that they should be kept in some 
convenient place, without meat, drink, or fire, 
candlelight excepted, till they had agreed,^^ &c. 
A communication having been made to the 
judge that one of the jurymen had sent out 
for a glass of water, Maule affected to treat 
the request as one of considerable importance, 
desiring the officer to repeat the oath to the re- 
tiring jurymen. He then called for " Lushes 
Practice.^^ After some hesitation, he stated he 
was clear water was not meat, neither was it 
dri>nk in the popular acceptation of the word, 
and therefore the juryman might have as much 
water as he thought fit, seeing it might be 
said to be less than nothing. 

At Derby the same judge was in the act of 
passing sentence upon a man, when Mr. Sims, 
then governor of the county gaol (years since 
succeeded in that office by his son) , came to the 
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table to deliver some calendars to the members 
of the bar^ and, in so doing, passed between the 
prisoner and the judge. Maule thereupon inti- 
mated to the governor that, in so ^oing, he had 
outraged one of the best known conventional 
rules of society. " Don^t you know/' said the 
judge, ^^ you ought never to pass between two 
gentlemen when one gentleman is addressing 
another ?" The oflfender against this conven- 
tional rule apologized and retired ; whereupon 
Maule sentenced the other gentleman to seven 
years' transportation. 

Interrupting a counsel, who was arguing in 
not the best possible manner, he said, ^^ Sir, I 
would advise you to put your arguments 
logically; if you cannot do that, put them 
arithmetically — that is bad, but it is better 
than nothing/^ 

A man was tried for stealing a watch. On 
the conclusion of the evidence for the prose- 
cution, the prisoner was asked if he had any 
witnesses? The reply was, "None but his 
Maker, who knew his innocence.^^ The judge, 
after waiting a short time, addressed the jury as 
follows : " Gentlemen, the prisoner is charged 
with stealing a watch ; he calls a witness who 
does not appear. On the other hand, two wit- 
nesses saw him tahe the watch/' 

An old farmer who had been disappointed 
at not getting Vaughan as his counsel, was 
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asked whom he had got. ^^ Why/' says he^ '^I 
axed a friend who was the next foulest 
mouthed fellow among 'em^ and he said Den- . 
man^ so IVe um ; " which, it has been said, 
highly entertained Denman when he heard 
it. 

During the period that the new courts at 
Lincoln were being built, the Chapter House 
was lent by the dean and chapter to hold the 
assizes in. A young man, a sweep, was con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hung for the 
murder of his victim, whom he shot near to 
Brigg. The case was tried by Chief Justice 
Best. It was a solemn and most picturesque 
scene in that fine old building, as the day ad- 
vanced, and the shadows began to fall on the 
arched roof, and the space beyond. The sentence 
was that he should be hung in chains in the spot . 
where the crime was committed, but the in- 
habitants of Brigg petitioned against it, as it 
was close to the town. There have been no 
gibbets in Lincolnshire since then, or in any- 
other part of the circuit since Cooke was hung 
in chains at' Leicester for the murder of Mr. 
Paas. 

Bull-baiting was common in many parts of 
England fifty years ago. A bull used to' be 
baited regularly once a year on the hill at 
Lincoln, opposite the castle-gates. Once he 
got loose, ran down the steep hill full tilt. 
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and literally jumped into a china stop in 
the High Street below, which was thought 
rather too expensive an amusement by the 
citizens, and, therefore, this sport was aban- 
doned for the future. 

Whitehurst was once engaged in a case 
against Mr. Tennyson IVEyncourt, who had built 
a modern gothic castle with a sham keep, and 
he amused the Court by describing him as the 
^^ Jhonov/rahU '' (with a strong aspirate on the 
^'h'^) ^^ gentleman who, I understand, has 
lately built a gaudy, gewgaw, Tudor, gothic 
chateau f' which he pronounced so as . to 
rhyme with " gewgaw.'^ 

A woman was convicted at Lincoln of 
poisoning several children and their mother, 
she having cohabited with the husband, and 
though he was probably in the secret, he was 
not charged, for want of evidence. In the 
case of one child it was clearly proved she had 
taken it from the mother^s arms, given- it 
arsenic, taken it back, and watched the effect, 
the retching and convulsions, till it died from the 
effects of the poison. After her condemnation, 
she was visited by one of the justices, and 
though, perhaps, a viler wretch had never 
lived, she whispered and said, ^' She had got 
her pardon from Jesus, he had pardoned her. 
She did not want to see anyone.^' That very 
night she hung herself in her ceU by tying her 
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handkerchief to the key of a cupboard. It 
was said she belonged to a sect of predesti- 
narians. Her paramour was lionising Great 
Tom and the minster whilst she was being 
tried for her life. 

A boy, under twelve years of age, was tried 
at Derby, before Baron Parke, for the murder 
of two of his master's children. He had been 
scolded for some fault by the wife, and in re- 
venge he took the two " little toddling things^^ 
to a pond, pushed them in, and, as the water was 
shallow, kept poking their heads under with a 
stick till they died. This was his own de- 
scription. He was saved from hanging by 
reason of his tender age. 

Humfrey, being engaged in a case of breach 
of promise wherein the daughter of the plaintiff 
had the misfortune to have had a child, the 
father was asked when he first became aware 
of the young woman^s pregnancy ; to which he 
innocently replied, that going down to his 
shop to take stock, he met his daughter, and 
suspecting from her appearance something 
wrong, he questioned her, and found she was 
in the family way. 

Wightman trying a prisoner, the counsel 
for the defence spun out his address to a very 
great length, which the learned judge bore 
with the patience so characteristic of him. 
The advocate in one of his repetitions' was 
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interrupted by Wightman, saying, ^' You have 
made use of that argument before/^ ^' I beg 
your lordship^s pardon, I was not in the least 
aware I had done so/' " Oh, perhaps not,'' 
quoth the judge, " for it is a very long time 
ago." 

Mr. Justice John Williams, one of the best na- 
tured men in the world, was accustomed at times 
to interlard his discourse with unnecessary ex- 
pletives, which would sometimes, by mere force 
of habit, escape his lips when on the judicial 
bench, giving rise to some rather curious 
scenes in court, of which the following is an 
illustration. In an action tried before him for 
an assault, there was produced a very volu- 
minous correspondence that had taken place 
between the plaintiff and defendant. A letter 
jfrom the former was couched in no very com- 
plimentary terms, and remained unanswered, 
of which great complaint was made. In sum- 
ming up the case, the judge commenced by 
saying, " There had been a great deal of abuse 
in the case, thrown backwards and forwards 
like a shuttlecock, from one side to the other ; 
but on whom the greatest amount of dirt 
would eventually stick it would be for them to 
say." Then coming to the last letter, which 
liad been so much complained of as being un- 
answered, he said, " Gentlemen, you have 
lieard this letter read and commented upon; 
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you have heard complaints made that it was 
not answered. It certainly is not a compli- 
mentary letter to the defendant, and it will be 
for you to say whether, if any of you had received 
such a letter, you would not have said, ^ Well, 
d — n my eyes, I will not answer that letter?^ ^' 
The burst of laughter with which this ^^ familiar 
saying " was received by the bar brought the 
judge to a standstill ; his little, sharp-pointed 
nose, always red, became still more inflamed ; 
but laughing good-naturedly on recollecting 
he had let drop his well-known, non-judicial 
exclamation, he escaped the difficulty by 
stating to the jury, they would judge from the 
eflfect the letter had upon, him what the effect 
would be on the defendant, to whom it was 
addressed, &c. 

During some election riots which took place 
at Great Grimsby a few years since, and which 
afterwards formed the subject of certain pro- 
secutions tried at Lincoln, an incident occurred 
at Grimsby which rather tickled my fancy. A 
party of jolly commercial travellers, who had 
just sat down to dinner, caring no more for 
the election or the candidates than the Em- 
peror of China, were invaded by the mob. 
The dinner was seized upon; their liquors 
were drunk. A fat goose, with its geagfoning of 
sage and onions, took wing out of the win- 
dow ; a leg of mutton and plum-pudding fol- 
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lowed, and the convivial party, in spite of all 
their assurances that they were in no way 
concerned with the politics of the borough, 
and that the rights of jfree-born Englishmen 
to eat their dinner in peace ought not to be 
attacked, were obliged to run for it, with a 
shower of plates clattering about their heels. 

A horse cause was being tried at Lincoln. 
The animal was admitted to be very valuable, 
but for one fault, and it was a serious one, 
if true — the habit of suddenly stopping in 
his progress, and then turning round and 
round like a tee- to turn. Humfrey, led away 
by the declarations of his client, that the horse 
was free from all vice, challenged the other 
side to produce the animal. The challenge 
was accepted; the horse fetched from the 
White Hart yard, and brought to the steps of 
the door of the court. Out came judge, coun- 
sel, jury, &c., to behold what should take 
place. The horse was a beautifal creature to 
look at, and when mounted by the groom went 
off as quietly as a lamb ; but upon getting near 
the castle gates, his old fancy of doing the tee- 
totum business came full upon him, and so 
comical was the exhibition that all parties, 
save that of the defendant, went back to court 
merrier men than when they left it. Humfrey 
tried, for a short time, to battle against what 
had occurred, but the tide had set too strongly 
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against him, so he gave in, and submitted to 
a verdict. 

Baron Gurney was considered a severe judge* 
He and Alderson, being in commission to- 
gether on the Midland, had been dining at 
some gentleman^s house on their way to Lin- 
coln. Alderson, being asked by his host in 
which court he was to sit at Lincoln, said, 
" Oh, the civil, of course, as brother Gurney 
took the criminal at Nottingham, and I assure 
you he rushed through the calendar like a wild 
elephant through a sugar plantation. ^^ 

The time was when frivolous objections 
could be taken to indictments, which Alderson 
set his face against, and would, if he could, 
prevent their succeeding. On the trial of a 
man for sheep-stealing, the counsel for the 
prisoner cross-examined the scientific witness, 
the butcher. "Tell me,^* quoth he, "what 
age was the animal ?" " Nine months,^* was 
the reply. '^ Is it a sheep at nine months ?^' 
"No.^^ "Would you call it a lamb at that 
age?'' "No.'' ' Alderson. — "Is it a hob- 
ble-de-hoy ?" Witness.—'' That's it, my lord ; 
it isn't a sheep and it isn't a lamb." Aider- 
son overruled all objections, and allowed com- 
mon sense to prevail, and so the prisoner was 
convicted. 

In the first volume of the " Eecollections," 
reference is made to certain compounds, the 
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names of whicli were painted on the shutter of 
a small roadside house, midwajr between Lin- 
coln and Newark, " Hugger-me-buff, Jump- 
upon-Jenny, and Skillymaley, a penny a 
glass /^ It was a puzzle. at first to know what 
gave rise to such names, but it seems they are 
terms well known at Burslem and other places 
in Staffordshire. They are the droppings of 
spirit-taps, flavoured with peppermint. 

In the summer of 1869 a young man and 
woman, represented as husband and wife, were 
tried at Lincoln, before Mr. Justice Brett, for 
passing bad money. The female, finding she was 
likely to escape, as being under the influence of 
her husband, and probably wishing to share his 
fate, declared she was not married. The judge, 
however, told the jury not to regard that, and 
she was acquitted. The young woman imme- 
diately sprang into the arms of her male com- 
panion, and kissed him over and over again. 
Some officials rushed forward to separate 
them; but his lordship, interposing, very kindly 
desired they might not be interfered with for 
a short time. This little incident is only 
alluded to as showing that, whatever may be 
the amount of crime in which men or women 
lie steeped, there is still some good at bottom 
— all sense of what is just and right is not 
rooted out of the human breast — the garden 
of the heart may be choked with tares, but 
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there is still some wheat left, it may be a very- 
small portion, but there is some. 

A few years back a sailor was walking, in 
the dusk of the evening, in the vicinity of 
Lincoln, when he was assaulted by a man with 
intent to rob him. The sailor, however, got 
the better of his assailant, and, having dis- 
abled him, brought him into the city, and 
lodged the man in gaol. The indictment 
charged he was put in bodily fear, but nothing 
could prevail upon the blue-jacket to admit 
anything of the kind. It was amusing to see 
the look he assumed when it was suggested he 
might have been put in bodily fear, bawling out, 
^^He wouldn^t tell such a lie for anybody I" 

Once, in a very plain case, counsel for the 
defendant was asked whether he had not better 
consent to a verdict. The learned gentleman, 
in reply, said, ^' He was not made of consent- 
ing materials ;" to which, as a rejoinder, the 
judge softly said, from a well-known hymn, to 
be sung or chanted in churches — 

" How blest is he who ne'er consents in sinners' 
ways to tread." 

Counsel, in addressing a jury in a cause 
known as a horse cause, told them the animal 
had every conceivable vice, and was no more 
like a horse than his brief. 

The Judge (interposing) : Very likely ; but 
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it is very probable it is a horse enough for me 
to saddle it with costs ! 

Whitehurst, at Derby, was defending a man 
for stealing a pig. The defence was, the ani- 
mal the prisoner was accused of having stolen 
was not the prosecutor^s, and he was cross- 
examined as to the various marks on the pig. 
The witness stood lolloping in the box, an- 
swering "Yes,^^ and " No,^' as the occasion 
served, apparently thinking it all stuff. At 
last, it occurred to him what the defence was, 
and he turned to the counsel in the most 
savage manner, exclaiming, " Why, you baint 
a-going to say that ainH my pig ! " 

A witness of great respectability was being 
cross-examined rather severely, without any, 
apparently, sufficient ground. The judge 
(Maule) interposed to stop it, but the counsel 
said his lordship must give him credit for 
having an object in what he was doing. 

Maule. — Oh, you have an object, have you, 
I doubted it; well, as you say you have an 
object, go on, pull him to pieces, strip him, do 
what you like with him. 

A lady, on quitting her seat for the railway- 
station at Derby, had her purse, containing 
three sovereigns, snatched from her hand by 
a man in the same carriage. He jumped out 
on to the platform and ran off, but was pur- 
sued and taken. The purse was found, minus 
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the money. The prisoner was at once brought 
before the magistrates, then sitting in petty 
session, and sent to gaol. A well-known at- 
torney, who had a large practice in the " de- 
fence ^^ line, waited upon the man in his cell 
to learn if he wished to be defended. The, 
reply was, ^^ Yes.^^ 

" Have you any money ?^' said the lawyer. 

" Not a blessed mag,^^ was the answer. 

'' Then it^s a bad case, and I cannot do any- 
thing for you,^^ rejoined the legal gentleman, 
and was quitting the place, when the man 
called out — 

^' Stay a bit. It^s worry hard,^' said he, ^* but 
if Tm to tell the truth, I'm blowed if I didn't 
swallow them 'ere sovereigns, and a hard job 
I had to get 'em down." 

'^ Stop a minute," said the attorney ; " keep 
yourself quiet till I return," which he did soon 
after, with a strong dose of castor oil for his 
client, which speedily resulted in a golden 
shower. This the attorney used to style, 
'^ serving peremptory notice to produce several 
matters." Of the three sovereigns, £1 8s. 6d. 
went to counsel and clerk, the remainder to 
the legal agent, and the man himself was 
transported. 

Edward Vaughan Williams took his seat in 
the Court of Common Pleas as a judge, in 
1846, but retired some few years since on the 
ground of ill-health. His decisions in Banco 
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will always be looked upon with confidence 
and respect, for he was one of the most sound 
lawyers of his time. As a Nisi Prius judge 
he did not shine, his nervousness and deaf- 
ness, to which latter infirmity he was early 
subject, being against him. Hd was once 
fairly puzzled at Lincoln by an old fellow from 
the Isle of Axholme, who gave his evidence in 
a road case in the genuine dialect of that 
locality. Being asked how vessels landed 
their cargoes from the river Trent into the 
road in question, "Why^^ says he, "they 
h^oog (hug) taties out o^t billy-boys ower 
t^bank into t^rawd,^' which being interpreted 
means, they carry potatoes out of the billy- 
boys over the bank into the road. A billy- 
boy is the name for heavy barges with one 
mast, and two square sails one above the other, 
peculiar to the Humber, Ouse, and Trent. 
The name is believed to be Dutch, Bilgebuoy, 
meaning a large heavy boat, and was probably 
imported from thence to Hull. 

Some short time after the fashion of wear- 
ing beards had become more general than had 
been the custom for the last few generations, 
Williams kept addressing two counsel in the 
cases before him (whose names may be as- 
sumed to be Smith and Brown) , by the wrong 
name, appropriating to the one what belonged 
to the other. The associate having informed 
the judge he had been mistaking Smith for 
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Brown, ^' Why/^ said his lordship, ^' I called 
him Brown all day yesterday, but these d — d 
beards make men all alike, there is no know- 
ing one from the other /^ 

One of the judges used to relate an amus- 
ing story personal to himself. A native of 
Wales, he liked to wander in his earlier days 
o^er the mountains wild, or dive into the lone- 
some dells. In one of his rambles in vaca- 
tion he found himself tired, and that his march 
over the Welsh hills had given him an appe- 
. tite. Directing his steps to the nearest 
village, he found a neat hostelry, made none 
the worse by its having a pretty widow for its 
landlady. Inquiring for something to eat, he 
was told there was a nice ^^ piggy-wiggy ^^ pie 
just hot from the bake-house. The cravings 
of hunger being satisfied and the bill paid, the 
traveller departed. Some two or three years 
afterwards, he was in the same spot again, 
(but this time accompanied by a friend) , and 
being attacked with the pangs of hunger, the 
judge recollected the little hostelry, the buxom 
widow and the "piggy-wiggy^^ pie — the 
latter of which he described in such terms as 
made the mouth of his friend water and long 
to be at it. Great therefore was the disap- 
pointment, when told by the landlady, " There 
really was nothing in the house.^^ " Why, the 
last time I was here/^ quoth he, ^^ I had a de- 
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licious pie ; I don^t know what it was made of, 
but it was delicious, and you called it a ^ piggy- 
wiggy ^ pie/' '^ Ah/' said the landlady, ^^ I 
don't think that we have even got any piggy- 
wiggy, but I'll inquire." Going to the door, 
the hostess was heard to call out, " Janet, 
Janet, have we any ^ piggy-wiggy ' pie in the 
house ? " " Lauks, no, marm," replied Janet, 
^^ don't you know the sow's farrow were all 
alive this time?" The judge used to say 
he felt a strange retching of the stomach, 
when he heard those words, but three years 
had elapsed since his partaking of his dear 
" piggy-'^^gy '^ pi®> ^^^ therefore he sup- 
posed it was he could not be sick. 

In summing up a case at Lincoln, Mr. Jus- 
tice Williams had occasion to advert to the evi- 
dence of one man in particular, describing 
him as a most respectable person, every part 
of whose testimony he was quite disposed to be- 
lieve, though one portion of it seemed some- 
what singular, namely, that he said he had 
been six weeks mesmerised. 

Witness (jumping up). — No, my lord, I 
did not say that. 

The Judge. — What did you say ? 

Witness. — I said I had been at Merton six 
weeks. 

The same learned judge commenting on the 
evidence of a nice young woman, who either 
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was or should have been married, censured 
the counsel somewhat for the aspersion they 
had sought to cast upon the character of the 
female, whom the learned judge described as 
a respectable married woman : — 

'^ No, I ain^t,^^ exclaimed the person alluded 
to ; ^^ I ain't a married woman ; I said, I wasnH 
a married woman/' 

The Judge, — Why did you not speak up, 
then ? If you are not married, you ought to 
be, from your wppearance ; I have a good mind 
to commit you/' 

A very fine-looking woman, who rejoiced in 
the name of Bugg, got into the witness-box 
to give, her testimony. Counsel when ad- 
dressing the jury, referring to the witness in 
question, said she was the finest Bugg he had 
ever seen. 

^^ The shortest letter from an attorney on 
record I " This saying in Lincolnshire had its 
origin from the following circumstances. An 
action was being tried at Lincoln for the re- 
covery of a certain amount of money. Mr. 
Macaulay opened the case for the plaintifi^, ex- 
pressing his surprise the case should have 
found its way into court, &c. ; but on pro- 
ceeding with his opening he thought fit to 
read the letter of the plaintiffs attorney, de- 
manding the payment of the alleged debt. This 
letter, instead of being one of those short 
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notes generally written on such occasions, 
was extremely lengthy. It began by stating 
the writer was instructed by his client to de- 
mand such and such a sum, that it was a debt 
long standing, was lawfully due, and ought to 
have been paid long since, that the instruc- 
tions of his client were to demand payment 
forthwith, and he had to inform him that un- 
less the amount was sent by return of post he 
should be under the painful necessity of issu- 
ing a writ, so that the case might be tried at the 
ensuing assizes for the county of Lincoln, &c., 
&c. Mr. Mellor (now Mr. Justice Mellor), 
^^ My friend will permit me to read the answer 
of Mr. Plaskitt, of Grainsborough,'^ to whom it 
was addressed : — 

^^Dear Sie, 

^^ Even so. 

^^ Yours truly, 

'' W. Plaskitt.'' 

A young gentleman, the articled clerk of a 
solicitor at Louth, was sitting in the Nisi 
Prius Court at Lincoln, waiting for a cause 
being called on in which he was concerned. 
A thin stream of smoke was seen to issue from 
between his legs, which, increasing in volume, 
diffused itself about the court, and soon affected 
the nostrils of that great dignitary, who in his 
person represented 

«* The majesty and power of law and justice," 
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causing him to sneeze. A question was put 
to Mr. Digby Seymour whether anything was 
on fire. Mr. Seymour, in answer, said he did 
not know, but there certainly was a very great 
smoke. The young twig of the law, before 
alluded to, here, ducking his head, left the 
court. It transpired that, having a box of 
lucifers in his coat-pocket, sitting down on 
his coat-tails, the matches ignited by friction. 
The unfortunate owner of the matches had a 
great portion of his seat of honour seriously 
scorched, and he found his breeches required 
to be new seated. 

Lord George Bentinck, being at Lincoln 
while a commission of assize was on, saw a 
substantial freeholder of a neighbouring county 
in which an election was about to take place, 
and for the honour of representing which his 
lordship was a candidate. " Who are you ? '* 
quoth the farmer. *' I am Lord George 
Bentinck, seeking the honour of being re- 
turned for the county of so-and-so,'^ naming 
it. 

Farmer. — FU rather vote for the devil than 
for you. 

Lord Oeorge Bentinck. — Well, but suppose 
your friend, the devil, don^t stand. How 
then ? 

An assize Sunday is a grand day in the 
opinion of the inhabitants of the city or town 
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wherein the judges may be sojourning, and es- 
pecially so in a cathedral city. It is on such 
occasions as those that a person who desires to 
be quiet and at peace, generally seeks some far 
humbler place of worship than the cathedral. 
The writer, acting upon this feeling, walked into 
a small church at Lincoln, whose congregation 
would be considered great if it numbered 
fifty. Before the last hymn was given out 
previous to the sermon, the congregation were 
informed that '^ next Sunday being Oood 
Friday, there would be prayers as usual. ^^ 

Boyd, in his ^^ Eeminiscences of Fifty Years 
since,'^ relates a story of a witty but rather 
profane Lincolnshire parson, which occurred 
in the diocese of Lincoln. The clergyman had . 
his parish in a very fenny district, and he 
visited it as rarely as possible. Being a witty, 
social man, he was a general favourite, but 
being at times very lax in attending to his 
clerical duties, he was reproved by the bishop, 
who stated ^^ his church doors had not been 
seen open for the last six Sundays.'^ The 
parson's reply was as follows : — ^^ My lord, I 
have had the honour to receive your lordship's 
letter, and all I have to say in explanation to 
your lordship is, that the devil himself can- 
not get at my parishioners during the winter, 
and I promise your lordship to be before him 
in the spring.'' 
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Haxey-hood, or throwing the hood, at 
Haxey, in the Isle of Axholme, is a game that 
was formerly much in practice in some parts 
of Lincolnshire, more particularly in the Isle, 
but is now but little thought of. The author 
remembers as a boy seeipg the game played. 
It certainly is of great antiquity, but its exact 
origin he has been unable to discover, but it is 
believed in some way or other to be connected 
with the Mowbrays, who came over from Hol- 
land, and were great in the Isle in former days. 
It was generally played annually, the time be- 
ing Old Christmas Eve, and was considered a 
very rough kind of diversion. The commence- 
ment of the game was signalled by throwing 
up the hood made of hemp, and folded so as 
to resemble a figure which might well be used 
to frighten birds — it was in fact folded in 
the form of a bundle or half maulking. Hemp 
was an article very extensively cultivated in 
Haxey and its neighbourhood, and the throw- 
ing up of the hood, as it is generally called, 
appears to have been undertaken by rival 
parishes or hamlets, and the time of the 
annual gatherings, when the animosity and 
bickerings of the peasantry developed them- 
selves into a sort of melee in the shape of 
fighting, wrestling, or kick shins, which were 
not at all uncommon at feasts and annual 
gatherings. The hood had to be conveyed 
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away to some point of the parish out of the 
reach of the goal or regulation of the game. 
There appears to be some connection with 
this kind of performance and the ancient pro- 
cession of the Plough Bullock, or otherwise 
plough lads, on Plough Monday. Baggeas or 
Baggens, the term used in the Isle of Ax- 
holme, appears to be synonymous with 
Plough Bullocks. The Christmas portion of 
the year has been notorious for its amuse- 
ments amongst the plough lads and peasants 
generally. Until of late the Morris or Moor- 
ish dancers were used to get up a sort of play 
or performance, when the men were dressed 
occasionally in female attire, and the party 
used to go from House to house and repeat 
this love and murder affair, as it may be called, 
as such generally appeared to be the case, and 
after the performance was over, the box was 
rattled and handed round to obtain all the 
subscriptions they could get, so that they 
could afford to have a night^s diversion in the 
shape of a supper, dance, and song, with 
wives, sweethearts, &c., &c. The celebration 
of* these games is fast dying out, which would 
not have to be regretted, if anything affording 
reasonable enjoyment could be substituted in 
their place, if not they should have been fos- 
tered, for men must have something with 
which to engage their leisure time, the igno- 
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rant man (and the class is numerous), fly- as a 
rule for refuge to the public-house or beer- 
shop. 

Another place, also visited by the author in 
one of his many excursions to places in and 
about Lincoln is Spittal, called Spittal in the 
Street. It is situate on the old Eoman Eoad 
leading to the Humber, and eleven miles dis- 
tant from Lincoln city. It certainly is a very 
long and a very dull street, for there is hardly 
a house to greet you on the way, and the place 
itself consists of but two or three farm-houses, 
except the inn, which in coaching and posting 
days was one of the best of its kind, and stood 
out like an oasis in the desert. But the 
wanderer was tempted thitherward because 
there formerly was a sessions-house, in which 
in bygone times the voice of a Copley 
and also of a Denman had been heard. But 
Ichabod ! Ichabod i Its glory has departed, 
for the sessions-house is now converted into a 
barn. It was the custom in Lincolnshire in 
former days for the bailiff or sheriff's officers to 
attend at the assizes and sessions as followers 
of the sheriff, and there to do him suit and 
service in keeping the courts orderly, &c. One 
of this fraternity, a very respectable man in 
his way, was of the Sir Toby Belch kind of 
figure. 
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"And would take his place 

With a Rmiling face 

When refection bell did call." 

Being near him once in court, with his white 
wand in hand, I heard a person whisper to 
him to come out and have a glass of ale, upon 
hearing which gentle invitation, the muscles 
of his face relaxed into a kindly smile, and 
hitting a quiet man on his bald pate a sharpish 
blow, calling out, ^' Silence,^^ he departed. 
Eeturning in about three quarters of an hour, 
he again hit the same unfortunate individual, 
shouting, ^^ Silence/' The judge, who had 
noticed ^^his goings out and comings in,'' 
reproved him ; telling the officer, the only per- 
son who required being kept in order was that 
identical person the sheriffs assistant himself. 
WooDHALL Spa. — A summer assize is going 
on at Lincoln, six common jury cases (very 
common) and no special, being the ^^cause list" 
for England's greatest agricultural county — 
rather a different state of things to what one had 
been accustomed, and it was meditated upon 
accordingly, whilst walking in the beautiful 
grounds once containing the castle of John 
of Graunt, now the spot wherein the assize 
courts of the county are placed, and who is 
spoken of by Justice Shallow, when bragging 
of his great acquaintance in his youth, to his 
mtan Davey : ^' Lord, lord I " exclaimed Fal- 

H 
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staflF, " how subject we old men are to this vice 
of lying. This same starved justice has done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his 
youth, and the feats he hath done about Turn - 
bull Street, and every third word a lie. I do 
remember him of Clemen t^s Inn, like a man 
made after supper of a cheese-paring, when he 
was naked he was for all the world like a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved 
upon it with a knife. And now is this Vice's 
dagger become a squire, and talks us fami- 
liarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been 
sworn brother to him, and Fll be sworn he 
ne'er saw him, but once in the Tilt Yard, and 
then he broke his head for crowding among 
the marshal's men.'' Falstaff was, like many 
others, reproving one for a spirit of bragging, 
he falls into the same error himself immediately 
after, for he says, "I saw it, and told John of 
Graunthe beat his own shadow." Well, but what's 
all this to what I shall do, or whither take my- 
self ! Then the fact that Woodhall Spa had 
been mentioned to me as worthy of a visit, 
brok^ upon my remembrance, — so that visit 
was resolved on and paid. Taking the loop line 
for Boston, you get out at Kirkstead, then on 
the Horncastle branch, alighting at Woodhall 
station, the whole being but a distance of a 
few miles. It is quite a rural spot, the station 
itself being by the side of a nursery-garden. 
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passing through which and crossing a road, 
you open a wicket-gate, and are at once within 
the domains of the spa. It owes its origin to 
these circumstances. A few years since, one 
Parkinson, the lessee of some crown lands 
there, sunk a shaft in the moorland of Wood- 
hall parish, in the hope of finding coal. The 
shaft, having been sunk to a great depth, filled 
with water, and was then abandoned. The 
water rising and overflowing the pit^s mouth, 
made a channel for itself, and people having 
found benefit from using it for rheumatism 
and other ills 

" That flesh is heir to ;" 

visitors began to make their appearance. 
Accordingly a small but compact and commo- 
dious bath-house was erected; this was fol- 
lowed by an hotel, quiet aiid unpretending in 
appearance, with grounds sufficient in extent 
to occupy the healthy, and to comfort the 
persons domiciled in the hotel. It was a 
bright sunny day in the latter part of July, and 
the efifect of the rural scene, the well wooded 
district, and the quietude was very cheering. 

" I love to see each forest tree, 

The valleys and the rills, 
That travel down the sunny slopes 

Of the pretty wolden hills." ^ 

^ Several small streams take their rise in the ad- 
joining wolds. 
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The waters are said to contain five and a half 
times more iodine than the waters o'f any- 
other 8|5a in England, and nearly four times 
as much nitrogen as is found at Buxton. The 
spa has the. advantage of the residence of a 
medical man during what is called the season. 
There is also a table d'hote well served, while 
the guests attending presented a somewhat 
similar admixture of parties to those which are 
to be found at places of greater note. For 
instance, our chairman (the medical gentleman 
in question) was mindful to inform me the 
little old njan at the left-hand comer of the 
bottom of the table, with the face of a baboon, 
and as yellow as a guinea, was a retired Indian 
officer, very famous in his time (I did not 
gather his name) , and who, having lost his 
liver, had come to the Spa to try to regain it. 
Then, I had pointed out to me a lady of title 
the little Spa had caught, who sat very stately 
and tall, sat, as it were, within herself, one of 
those women who, in fact, it is unpleasant to 
attempt to kiss, for you have to do it on tip- 
toe, and failing to achieve it handsomely, one 
looks so foolish ; but this lady I was infoi*med 
was a ^' blue stocMng'^ (she certainly looked, 
as if she had lately taken a blue pill), one who, 
I was told, had written some abstruse works 
under a feigned name, and was at the present 
engaged in composing a fashionable novel. 
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This information, which had been carefully 
whispered at diiBFerent times of the morning to 
the various guests, made her the lioness of the 
party, and she sat in an atmosphere peculiarly 
her own. Besides these two notabilities there 
was the ordinary run of guests, not forgetting 
a mother with three noisy brats wanting to 
partake of everything on the table, one of 
the party, the spoiled child of the lot, crying 
to drink some gravy out of a dish as a dog 
laps water. Maugre these things time passed 
pleasantly away. After dinner I betook my- 
self to the grounds, where under the graceful 
foliage of a spreading tree, with the assistance 
of the doctor previously spoken of, I took my 
share of a pint or two of excellent port. There 
on the green were many happy-looking lads 
and lasses, 

" That simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down." 

On the whole, the day was pleasantly passed. 
Since then I have visited it again without any 
diminution of pleasure. It is worthy of re- 
mark, the place is not extensively known, and 
has not been visited even by many who live 
within an easy distance of it. In reference to 
that it may be said, ^^ People may go farther 
and fare worse ^' than in going to Woodhall. 
To those who may be paying a visit to Lincoln, 
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should they have a few hours to devote to a 
short excursion, they will not find their time 
mispent by making a pilgrimage to the spot, 
while to those who seek health and repose it 
affords a very desirable place at which to so- 
journ. 




SOMETHING ABOUT CIRCUIT RULES, 
TOUTING, &c. 

" Laws were made for the bad and sinful, 
To keep mortal cattle in a pinfold." 

Butler's lludihraM, 

UCH has been written, and more 
said, as to the rules on circuit 
which govern the members of what 
h termed the bar mess, which rules 
every member is bound to obey ; and should he 
fail he may find himself visited with certain 
pains and penalties, mostly, however, taking 
the shape of a fine, which goes to augment the 
wine fund. Every circuit, no doubt, has rules 
of its own, but the chief object of aU must be 
the upholding the dignity and respectability 
of the profession. For this reason, barristers 
travelling on circuit were obliged to post, 
drive or ride ere the iron rail superseded 
McAdam, but since that has taken place. 
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members when on circuit are expected to go 
first class. Another rule which existed on 
the Midland, until a comparatively recent 
date, was that they were expected to live in 
lodgings — now they are at libertv to go to 
hotels. One very great object of these 
rules was, and is, to prevent an undue fami- 
liarity while on circuit with that tremendous 
animal, an attorney. In former times, the 
mere fact of a counsel and an attorney being 
seen engaged in conversation in an assize 
town, unless on business pertinent to the time 
and place, would have been considered gross 
huggery. The rule in this respect has in later 
years somewhat abated of its severity, pro- 
bably from the largely increased number of 
barristers attending circuit, which has made 
the nodding, bowing, and shaking-hands with 
an attorney of less moment. As regards tra- 
velling circuit, when posting was the order 
of the day, its members generally travelled in 
pairs, which had a double advantage, namely, 
that of saving half the expense, and giving 
the benefit of companionship, but this used 
to be thought infra dig, by the great guns of 
the circuit, who travelled solitary and alone. 
Serjeant Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro), 
when leader of the Western Circuit, always 
had his own carriage and four post-horses. 
'No barrister is permitted to enter an assize 
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town prior to the commission-day. Allusion 
has been made to the jealousy with which a 
too intimate acquaintance with an attorney was 
watched ; but to dine with one while the assizes 
were on, was looked upon as a high crime and 
misdemeanour, and was taken notice of some- 
times by the attorneys themselves. An instance 
of this is in the memory of the writer, where 
an eminent counsel having a brief delivered 
in a cause then about to be tried at Derby, 
happened to dine (one of a numerous party), 
at the table of a very leading solicitor of that 
place, but who happened to be the attorney 
opposed to the one who had briefed the 
counsel in question. His client hearing of the 
circumstance of the dinner, was so enraged 
that he demanded the brief should be re- 
turned, and this was done accofdingly. 

Puffing, as it is termed, is another matter, 
and ought to be provided against, and the 
practice looked upoii with great suspicion; 
and every member of the mess detected in 
such an act would be what is called presented, 
and if the oflRence was proved would be fined. 
These presentments take place at a circuit 
court. But most presentments proceed more 
from joke than any real cause beyond the 
laudahle one of gaining by such means an 
increase to the win^ fund, and are often the 
occasion of much innocent fun and frolic. 
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When the late 0. L. Humfrey, Q. C, first 
came the Midland Circuit, he selected Leicester 
and Northampton at which to attend sessions, 
and such was the impression he made on his 
first or second appearance at those places as 
an advocate, as to give rise to a paragraph in 
one or more of the local papers, in which he 
was called, ^^ Northampton's pride and Lei- 
cester's glory/' This was too good a chance 
not to be laid hold of as a case for presentment, 
so he was presented and fined accordingly. 
This was noticed in the '^ First Series." 

Another instance may be given, a gentleman 
joining the circuit for the first time, found him- 
self presented for puflSng. It seemed that in ono 
of the towns on circuit, there happened to be 
a signboard attached to a public-house, stretch- 
ing into the street, called ^'The Rising Sun." 
It so chanced the name of the landlord under- 
neath, was the same as the barrister's, and he 
was presented for puffing himself oflf as '^ The 
Rising Sun," and he had nothing to do but to 
pay the guinea, the judgment awarded against 
him. 

Touting, — To be seen touting, as it is termed, 
for business is another form of offence against 
which the rules of all the circuits wage common 
war. But every member of any profession or 
trade, must have influence more or less with 
somebody, and is that influence not to be 
exercised ? 
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The difficulty is where to draw the exact 
line at which to stop. Of course there are 
some things no man ought to do, but much 
will depend upon the gentlemanly feeling of 
the individual. Talking on this subject with 
a firiend, he exclaimed, ^^ Touting ! God bless 
you, what can a man do without touting. If 
he stops in his chambers, well and good, he 
knows he^s ready for work, but nobody else 
does. He is like a young man in love with a 
girl, and he wears dark coloured spectacles, 
he ogles and winks ; he Jcnows he is winking at 
her, but she don't/^ While on the subject of 
touting, an old printed document fell into my 
hands. It is dated as far back as 1804, and 
is from an attorney to the general pubKc ; it is 
inserted as a curiosity in its way. "As no 
professional gentleman now resides in Tildes- 
well, I beg leave (at the solicitation of several 
of my friends) to inform you that I have 
begun, and purpose continuing to attend at 
the Old George Inn, TUdeswell, every Wed- 
nesday afternoon as an attorney, solicitor, and 
conveyancer. It is observable that in common 
law^ and equity proceedings, the fees of the 
profession are very wisely limited in all courts 
by being subject to taxation. With what 
would be allowed thereon (even without actual 
taxation), I shall always (as I think I ought) 
be content. In conveyancing, however, the 
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charges are in some degree arbitrary, and 
vary with almost every person. But should 
you favour me with any of your commands, 
permit me to assure you they will be attended 
to, with honour and punctuality, on such mode- 
rate terms as shall not fail to give you entire 
satisfaction; and (as far as may be in my 
power) , ensure your confidence and employ." 
So much for touting. But there is such a 
thing as family interest, which naturally 
enough goes a very long way, and possesses the 
advantage to the young aspirant for fame, of 
being brought under the notice of the public 
much sooner than otherwise would be the 
case. When a man has thus much in his 
favour, if he possesses talent and is quick 
enough to know how to use it, he will soon 
go-a-head, if not, he may have business for 
a time, but he soon fiLQds his level. The in- 
fluence of family in keeping young men in the 
possession of a certain amount of business 
was principally felt on the smaller circuits, 
where but few comparatively attended, but 
now that they are rather equalized, this 
special kind of patronage is not so much felt, 
years ago it prevailed so much that, as far as 
certain towns went, they were called ^^ close 
boroughs/^ One instance may be given, to 
illustrate what has just been written. In a 
certain town on the Midland, the Recorder 
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of the place had two sons, one was town 
clerk, and the other, a barrister, attended at 
the sessions. The town clerk, in distributing 
the briefs, would naturally give the preference 
to his own kin. It happened that a clergyman 
was tried before the Recorder before alluded to, 
for blasphemy, the town clerk acting as pro- 
secuting-attorney, and the son of the Recorder 
as prosecuting counsel. When the defendant 
was called upon for his defence, he declined 
making any, observing, ^^ What is the use, 
when I have the Trinity in Unity against me ? ^' 
It may be remarked that in this case the three 
gentlemen here alluded to, were all men of ac- 
knowledged talent. 

Again, many years back, a late eminent 
king^s counsel had a seat near Birmingham, 
and, being a magistrate, made many com- 
mittals to the assizes at Warwick, which as- 
sizes his son as counsel attended. The father 
from his position possessed great local in- 
fluence. The whole of the prosecutions for 
Birmingham and the immediate neighbour- 
hood were in the hands of three solicitors, 
who acted as the magistrate's clerks. These 
gentlemen would each give a dozen briefs 
to the man who happened to have the good 
fortune of being son to such a father. 




MR. JUSTICE HATES. 

" A merrier man 
Within the limit of becoming mirth 
I never spent an hour's talk withal." 

Sliakes'peare. 

HE death of Mr. Justice Hayes 
(better known to the profession 
as Mr. Serjeant Hayes) has cre- 
ated many an aching void in 
family and private friendships, and innume- 
rable regrets in* all who had . the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. The late judge was called 
to the bar by the honourable society of the 
Middle Temple, in Hilary term, 1830, and 
joined the Midland Circuit. He soon suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a good share of practice, 
especially what is termed chamber practice, 
having always had the reputation of being 
a good case man. He was raised to the dig- 
nity of the coif in 1856, received a patent 
of precedency in 1861, became Recorder of 
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Leicester on the resignation of Mr. Serjeant 
Goulburn, which office he resigned in 1868 on 
becoming one of the judges of the Court of 
Queen^s Bench, being succeeded in his re- 
cordership by C. G. Merewether, Esq., of the 
Norfolk Circuit. Mr. Justice Hayes^ tenure of 
the dignified position to which he had attained 
was unhappily of short duration, barely fifteen 
months having expired ere he was attacked by 
a fatal illness in his private room at West- 
minster after a hard day^s work at Nisi Prius. 
From this attack he never rallied, expiring a few 
days afterwards at the age of sixty-five. No 
man was more highly estimated by his brethren 
of the long robe for his legal acumen than the 
late judge, also from the deep sense of honour 
that was known to have characterized every 
portion of his professional life ; while his gene- 
ral good-nature and exquisite social qualities 
were the pride of those who had the privilege 
of being admitted into the enjoyment of his 
society, or of being numbered as one of his 
friends. Few persons^ wit was of a more ex- 
quisite kind, and had the very many good 
things been recorded to which he gave birth, a 
fund of wit, repartee, and first-rate legal pun- 
ning would have been preserved. His witty 
sayings came rapidly upon him, the ofispring 
of the moment, and gone in as short a time, in 
this respect resembling champagne ; when the 
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cork flies out there is a great whiz, a spark- 
ling up, a quajQ&ng off, and the thing is gone. 
Some of his conceits, put into verse and 
printed for distribution amongst his friends, 
are inserted, and also some of his impromptus, 
as illustrations of his style. One of his first 
attempts at rhyming in legal matters was 
made on a criminal case. Legal reports, as 
usually given, are generally very dull. It 
might be as well if they were occasionally re- 
ported in verse, wherein ^^ brevity ^^ and the 
soul of wit might be combined. But this is 
merely thrown out as a hint to our - * legal " 
reporters. 

"COYENTRY LENT ASSIZES. 

COEAM LORD ABINGER. REX V. HARRIET DXTNN. 

Indictment for stealing a Bucket, 

First Witness: 
She brought me this bucket she offered for sale, 
Bat she roused my suspicions by looking so pale; 
She said it was hers, but I thought it no fun 
If I should be cheated by Harriet Dunn. 

Policeman : 
My Lord, this 'ere woman I happened to meet, 
And she had this 'ere bucket with her in the street. 
I ax'd if 'twas hers — her account was a sham-un, 
So says I, " Come with me, and no more of your 
gammon." 

Prosecutor ; 
I had this 'ere bucket before it was dark, 
And I know it is mine by this 'ere little mark. 
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Prisoner.: 
This bucket, 'tis true I declare, as I tell it, 
A young woman gave me and asked me to sell it. 

Jury : 
She's guilty, we say, without fear or affection. 

Lord Ahinger : 
ni give her three months at the House of Correc- 
tion." 

Then we have a poetic effusion by a young 
lawyer addressed to a lady who had disap- 
pointed him in his fondest hopes, and num- 
bered him as one of her ^^Eejected Ad- . 
dresses/' It is ^^ To Mary/' and entitled 

"THE SPECIAL PLEADER'S LAMENT. 

" Say, Mary, canst thou sympathize 

With one whose heart is bleeding, 
Compell'd to wake from * Love's young dream,' 

And take to special pleading. 

" For, since I lost my suit to you, 

I care not now a fraction 
About these tiresome suits of law. 

These senseless forms of action. 

" But in my lonely chambers oft, 

When clients leave me leisure. 
In musing o'er departed joys 

I find a mournful pleasure. 

** How well I know the spot where first 

I saw that form ethereal ; 
But ah ! in transitory things 

The venue's not material. 
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"And reading Archbold's Practice, now 

I scarce believe 'tis true 
That I could set my heart upon 

An arch-hold girl like you. 

" But then that bright blue eye sent forth 

A most unerring dart, 
Which, like a speoiaZ cajpias, made 

A prisoner of my heart. 

" And in the weakness of my soul. 

One fatal long vacation, 
I gave a pledge to prosecute, 

And fiJed a declaration. 

" At first, your taking time to plead 

Gave hopes for my felicity. 
The doubtful negative you spoke 
Seem'd bad for its duplicity, 

" And then that blush so clearly seem'd 

To pardon my transgression, 
I thought I was about to snap 

A judgment by confession, 

" But soon I learned (most fatal truth) 

How rashly I had counted, 
For nan assvm'psit was the plea 

To which it all amounted. 

" Deceitfulmaid ! another swain 

Was then beloved by thee ; 
The preference you gave to him 

Was fraudulent to me. 

" Ah ! when we love (so Shakespeare says) 

Bad luck is sure to have us ; 
The course of true love never ran 

Without some sipedal traverse. 
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" Say, what indiicement could you have 

To act so base a part ? 
Without thu, that you smiled on me 

I ne'er had lost my Jieart. 

" My rival I was doomed to see 

A husband's rights assert ; • 

And now 'tis wrong to think o[ you, 

For you're a, feme covert, 

** When late I saw your son and heir, 

'Twas wormwood for a lover ; 
But then the plea of infancy 

My heart could not get over. 

" I kiss'd the little brat, and said, 

* Much happioess I wish you : ' 
But, ah ! I felt he was to me 

An immaterial issue, 

" Mary, adieu ! I'll mourn no more. 

Nor pen pathetic ditties, 
My pleading was of no avail, 

And so I'll stick to Ohitty's." 

It would seem from the learned author^s ac- 
count of his friend he was not permitted to 
^^ stick to Chitty/' or anything else long here, 
for, he says: — 

^^ They were vmtten by a lamented young 
firiend of mine, who might, perhaps, have 
risen into eminence as a special pleader, if a 
sudden attack of the influenza had not cut 
short his legal career. His health had been 
long delicate, and I am disposed to think it 
was partly owing to the unfortunate attach- 
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ment which is alluded to in this little poetical 
effusion. His feelings had obviously been 
deeply compromised in the affair ; but, from 
the character of the object of his affections^ his 
friends were of opinion that even if his wishes 
had been gratified it would have been a clear 
case of misjoinder of parties, and that con- 
sequently a nonsuit would have taken place. 

^^ Some critics may, perhaps, think that the 
language of the poet is rather* too technical; 
but surely this is a narrow and unfounded ob- 
jection. No one can write or speak naturally 
who endeavours to divest himself of his own 
peculiar habits of living and thinking ; and 
the greatest poets invariably give to all the 
personages whom they introduce a language 
appropriate to the character of each individual. 
Thus, the shepherd draws his allusions from 
the images of pastoral life ; the soldier from the 
camp and the battle-field ; the sailor from his 
gallant vessel and the trackless deep. And if 
the same general principle is to embrace all 
analogous cases, a special pleader may refer to 
his own sublime science without giving cause 
for demurrer; and if a conveyancer were to 
turn poet it would be no objection, in the abstract 
to his verses, if they ^ savoured of the realty.' ^^ 

Hayes, himself a man of ready wit, would 
readily acknowledge the same talent in others. 
He used often to relate an instance of very ready 
wit under crashing circumstances. Dining at 
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the hospitable table of the late Sir George 
Eose, the coachman was taking a large tray out 
of the room filled with glass and china- 
ware. By some accident he fell downstairs, 
causing an awful smash, which was heard 
in the dining-room. Lady Rose wias at the 
head of the table, and dreadfully fidgetty, 
which the husband observing, said in an off- 
hand way, ^^ Oh, my dear, it^s only the coach- 
man gone out with a breahj' 

When the Municipal Reform took place, 
the Leicester rads coming into power sold all 
the Corporation plate, the mace, &c. On this 
being done our poetic lawyer wrote the follow- 
ing lines : — 

" In days of yore when famed Jack Straw 

Sought to establish Lynch' s law ; 

Brave Walworth he knock d Tyler down, 

And with the Mace upheld the Crown. 

But mark the different state of things 

The march of intellect now brings. 

Eebellion prospers in the land, 

The mayor and mob go hand in hand, 

And to complete the altered case, 

The men of Straw knock down the Mace." 

It^s a curious fact, and one well worthy of 
being related, that when the sale of the pro- 
perty vested in the Corporation took place, a 
^wroman who kept a tavern purchased the large 
mace (which had been a present made by one 
of our sovereigns to the Corporation) for up- 
wards of £100, — this female, who was one of 
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the old Tory school, had this mace carried by 
her servant before her to church every Sunday 
that she attended, saying, If the Corporation 
were ashamed of it, she was not. A large 
silver punchbowl, with massive silver ladle, 
was also disposed of, and purchased by Mr. 
Hartley, of the Saracen^s Head Inn. The 
worthy host must have found his profit in 
making this purchase, for, as politics ran very 
high in the borough of Leicester, the friends 
of Church and State who assembled at the above 
hostelry would frequently have the punchbowl 
fiUed with the pleasant liquor of that name. 
The charge for filling it was one pound. 

Shortly after the Municipal Reform Bill had 
got into working order a Liberal dinner (it 
was a pic-nic) was given at the Bell Hotel, 
which was noticed as follows : — • 

" Dear G pray do, as I hear you can, tell 

What sort of a dinner they had at the * Bell.* 
As for *taters and turnips, and carrots and beans, 
They had more than enough, but very few greens." * 

It is now many years since that the 
benchers of the Middle Temple proposed to 
have the row of trees in the gardens cut down, 
as they interrupted their view of the river 
while those gentlemen were taking their wine 
and dessert in the Parliament Chamber. 



^ Green being the Liberal colour. 
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When this report got afloat it was noted in 
one of the daily journals, ^^What do these old 
gentlemen want to see of the river? They 
have the wine before them/^ . The following 
lines, inspired by the same subject, were attri- 
buted to Hayes: — 

" The goose, a silly bird, avoids the fox, 

Lambs run from wolves, and sailors shun the rocks ; 

The rogue the gallows as his fate foresees. 

And bears the like antipathy to trees." 

One more specimen of his talent for poetry 
and wit is inserted. The following Knes are 
a parody on Gray^s beautiful "Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard ^^ : — 

"WEITTEN IN THE TEMPLE GAEDENS. 

" The gardener rings the bell at close of day, 
The motley crowd wind slowly home to tea ; 

Soft on the Thames the daylight fades away. 
And leaves the walks to darkness and to me. 

«* Now shine the glimmering gas-lights on the sight, 

The warders now the outer portals lock, 
And deepest stillness marks th' approach of night. 

Save when the watchman calls * Past ten o'clock. ' 

" Save, also, when from yonder antique tower,^ 
With solemn sound, the bell strikes on the ear. 

And wand'ring damsels, as they hear the hour. 
Trip through the gloomy courts with haste and 
fear. 

* The Middle Temple Hall tower, a modern an- 
tique. 

^ I 
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" In those high rooms, where clients ne'er intinde. 
And here and there a light doth dimly peep. 

Each in his lonely set of chambers mewed, 
The briefless crowd their nightly vigils keep. 

" The grave attorney, knocking frequently. 
The tittering clerk, who hastens to the door. 

The bulky brief, and corresponding fee, 
Are things unknown to all that lofty floor. 

" Small comfort theirs when each dull day is o*er: 
No gentle wife their joys and griefs to share, 

No quiet homeward walk at half-past four 
To some snug tenement near Eussell Square. 

" Oft have they read each prosing term report. 
Dull treatises, and statutes not a few ; 

How many a vacant day they've pass'd in court ; 
How many a barren circuit travelled through. 

" Yet let not judges mock their useless toil. 
And joke at sapient faces no one knows. 

Nor ask, with careless and contemptuous smile. 
If no one moves in all the long back rows P 

" Vain is the coif, the ermined robe, the strife 
Of courts, and vain is all success e'er gave ; 

Say, can the judge, whose word gives death or life, 
Eeprieve himself when summoned to the grave ? 

" Nor you, ye leaders, view them with ill-will 
If no one sees their speeches in The Times, 

Where long-drawn columns oft proclaim your skill 
To blacken innocence and palliate crimes. 

" Can legal lore or animated speech 

Avert that sentence which awaits on all ? 

Can msi pritia craft and snares o'erreach 

That Judge whose look the boldest must appal ? 
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" Perhaps, in those neglected rooms abonnd 
Men deeply versed in all the quirks of laws, 

Who could with cases right and wrong confound. 
And common sense upset, by splitting straws. 

** But, ah ! to them no clerk his golden page, 
Eich with retaining-fees, did e'er unroll ; 

Chill negligence express'd their legal rage, 
And from the quibbling current of the soul, 

" Full many a barrister who well could plead. 
Those dark and unfrequented chambers bear ; 

Full many a pleader, bom to draw unfee'd. 
And waste his counts upon the desert air ! 

" Some F — 11 — tt, whom no client e'er would trust, 
SomeW — Ide, who gained no verdict in his life ; 

In den obscure, some D — nm — ^n there may rust ; 
Some — pb — ^11, with no peeress for his wife. 

" The wits of wond'ring juries to beguile, 
The wrongs of injured clients to redress ; 

To gain or lose their verdict with a smile. 
And read their speeches in the daily press. 

" Their lot forbad — nor was it theirs, d'ye see ? 

The wretched in the toils of law to lure ; 
To prostitute their conscience for a fee. 

And shut the gates of justice on the poor. 

" To try mean tricks to win a paltry cause. 

With threadbare jests to catch the laugh of fools. 

Or puff in court, before all human laws. 
The lofty wisdom of the last New Eules. 

" Not one rule wisi, even * to compute,' 

Their gentle voices e'er were heard to pray. 

Calm and sequester' d, motionless and mute, 
In the remote back seats they, pas s'd each day. 
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" Yet, e'en their names are sometimes seen in print, 
For frail memorials on the outer doors 

Disclose, in letters large, and dingy tints, 
The unknown tenants of the upper floors. 

" Door-posts supply the place of Term Eeports, 
And splendid plates around the painter sticks, 

To show that he, who never moved the courts, 
Has moved from number two to number six. 

" For who, to cold neglect a luckless prey 

His unfrequented attic e'er resigned, 
E'er moved with better hopes across the way. 

And did not leave a spruce tin-plate behind. 

" Strong is the love of fame in nobler minds. 
And he whose bold aspiring fate doth crush, 

Eeceives some consolation when he finds 
His name recorded by the painter's brush. 

" For thee who, mindful of each briefless wight, 
Dost in these motley rhymes their tale relate, 

If, musing in this lonely attic flight. 

Some youthful student should inquire thy fate, 

" Haply some usher of the court may say — 

* At noon IVe mark'd him oft, 'tween nine and ten. 

Striding, with hasty step, the Strand away, 
At four o'clock to saunter back again. 

" * There in the Bail Court, where yon quaint old 
judge 

Doth twist his nose and wreath his wig awry, 
Listless for hours he'd sit, and never budge. 

And pore upon a book — the Lord knows why. 

" * Oft would he bid me fetch him some report. 
And turn from case to case with look forlorn, 

Then, bustling, would he run from court to court. 
As if some rule of his were coming on. 
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" * One mom I missed that figure lean and lank, 
And that pale face, so often mark'd by me, 

Another case — nor yet was he in Banc', 

Nor at th' Exchequer, nor the Pleas was he. 

" * The next day, as at morn I chanced to see 
Death's peremptory paper in The Time»i 

I read his name, which there stood number three, 
And there I also resui these doleful rhymes : 

<* * EPITAPH. 

" * Here rests a youth lamented but by few ; 

A barrister, to fame and courts unknown. 
Brief was his life— yet was it briefless, too. 

For no attorney mark'd him for his own. 

** • Deep and correct his knowledge of the laws, 
No judge a rule of his could e'er refuse ; 

He never lost a client or a cause. 

Because, forsooth, he ne'er had one to lose. 

" * E'en as he lived unknown — ^unknown he dies ; 

Calm be his rest, from hopeless struggle free, 
Till that dread Court, from which no error lies, 

Shall final judgment pass on him and thee.' " 

The late John Balguy, Esq., was what 
Yorkshire folk call " horsey." He had a large 
pew in the parish church at DnJEeld. Hayes 
used to say, Balguy poked his head over the 
side of it like one of his horses in a loose 
box. 

The case known on circuit as that of the 
" Dog and Duck " gave birth to a song under 
that name by the witty Serjeant. The song 
itself cannot be given, but the circumstances 
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out of which it arose are sufficiently ludicrous 
to merit their, being stated. 

A man was indicted at the sessions for the 
county of Warwick for stealing a duck. The 
prisoner was defended by Mr. Miller (now 
Serjeant Miller and a county-court judge), 
who, when defending prisoners, was very 
noted for throwing dust into the eyes of com- 
mon jurymen. It was clearly proved that the 
prisoner, accompanied by a dog, went up to 
the side of a pond in which were a number 
of ducks ; that he threw a heavy stick amongst 
them, disabling one ; that he then sent the dog 
into the pond. The dog brought out the dis- 
abled duck, which the prisoner put into his 
pocket, and walked off. A person who had 
seen the whole affair followed, and took him 
into custody with the duck still in his pocket. 
The learned counsel for the defence (who was 
remarkable for the way in which he could put 
a very bold supposition before a jury, and se- 
riously ask them to believe it) did not call 
any witnesses, but, in his address, told the 
jury the evidence given was perfectly correct, 
but that it was quite a mistake to suppose the 
prisoner had any intention to steal the duck, 
the fact being as said, that having a dog with 
him the prisoner threw a stick into the pond 
to see if the dog would fetch it out. Unfor- 
tunately, the stick struck a duck; the dog 
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rushed into the water, and, instead of bringing 
out the stick brought out the duck ; while the 
prisoner, grieved at the mishap, and feeling 
for the sufferings of the poor bird, put it into 
his pocket with the hope of reviving it, that 
he might restore it to the water again. The 
chairman (Sir Grey Skipwith) summed up 
the case very shortly, that the evidence for the 
prosecution was very clear and was uncontra- 
dicted, and if they believed it they would have 
no difficulty in coming to a verdict, concluding 
his address thus : " Gentlemen, I have often 
heard of a story of a cock and a bull, but this is 
the first time I ever heard the story of ' the 
dog and the duck/ Consider your verdict/' 
, The jury, adopting the humane, but rather 
bold supposition of the prisoner's counsel, ac- 
quitted the man ! 

The above calls to the memory a story of 
and concerning a duck, communicated by a 
gentleman on the Home circuit. It seems 
that Baron Alderson was on that circuit when 
a prisoner, tried before him, was acquitted on 
evidence the judge thought should have in- 
sured a conviction. The next case called was 
one for stealing a duck. The wing was pro- 
duced, the prosecutor swearing to a black 
feather, the rest being white. Moreover, he 
said the duck had been bred in his farmyard. 
Alderson, evidently nettled at the previous 
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verdict, went in strongly for a conviction, and 
summed up with much emphasis as follows : — 
'^ Gentlemen, the prosecutor has sworn to the 
duck being his. If one of you were to make 
a mark on a piece of paper with a pen and ink 
in the shape of that feather, you would know 
your handwriting or mark if you were some- 
time afterwards to see your handwriting upon 
it. This black feather in the diicVs wing is God^s 
handwriting ; the prosecutor knows it as such, 
he had seen it before, he had known it from the 
time the thing was hatched, and he swears to it. 
If you will not believe this testimony, ^ neither 
would you believe Moses and the prophets, 
though one roge from the dead.^ *' The pri- 
soner was found guilty ! 

A case of Bird v. Woodcock being called on 
before Chief Justice Jervis, at Warwick, the 
learned judge, addressing the serJeant, said, 
'' Brother Hayes, I find we have two birds be- 
fore us — surely there ought to be harmony 
between them.^^ " Ah, my Lord," quoth Hayes, 
." the bill of that Woodcock is too large for me.^' 

The wit and humour of Serjeant Hayes were 
never more usefully employed than in exposing 
the absurdities of special pleading, which he 
did in a pamphlet entitled — 

^' Crogate's Case : a Dialogue in the Shades 
on Special Pleading Eeform." It was reported 
between two and three hundred years ago, when. 
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according to Baron Parke^tlie science of special 
pleading was developed, and the baron was 
very fond of quoting it. When he was made a 
peer he was supposed to have gone into the 
Shades, known while on earth, as Baron 
Surrebutter. There he meets Crogate, a far- 
mer, who had been ruined when on earth by 
special pleading. According to the report, 
Crogate was a Norfolk farmer, and brought 
trespass against one Robert Marys for driving 
his cattle oflf Brasingham Common. The de- 
fendant, as servant of Eobert Marys, a cus- 
tomary tenant of the Bishop of Norwich, drove 
off Crogate^s cattle, and so justified. Crogate, by 
his pleader, replied, de injuria ; whereupon the 
defendant demurred. The Court held the de- 
murrer good against Crogate for replying de 
injuria, as he ought to have admitted part of the 
plea (though he knew it was false) , and denied 
a part. The first meeting of Crogate and the 
Baron in the Shades is very amusing, and Surre- 
butter's account of how he came to get there. 

Baron Surrebutter, seeing Crogate's shade . 
in Hades, makes up to him, inquiring whether 
he was not that Crogate who, in his former 
state, gave rise to the great case reported in 
8 Co. 66, whose name was inseparably con- 
nected with the doctrine of de injuria ? 

Crogate. — I cannot say that I quite under- 
stand you. 
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Baron Surrebutter, — Why, did you not bring 
an action of trespass against a man for driving 
your cattle, in whicli judgment was given 
against you, because you had improperly re- 
plied, de injuria ? 

Crogate. — Oh, ay ; to be sure I did go to 
law with a fellow for whom judgment was 
given on a knavish quibble. 

The account the learned Baron gives of his 
own advent into Hades can only be properly 
appreciated by having it in the great lawyer's 
own words : — 

'' Mr. Crogate, I am the innocent victim 
of their loose pleading, as you shall hear. I 
was busily engaged in the upper regions in 
preparing some elaborate judgments in fur- 
ther elucidation of the new rules, when I was 
summarily removed by habeas corpus before I 
could find time to question the regularity of 
the proceeding. I made the best of my way 
down below, and arrived on the boards of the 
stage without accident. Here I found myself 
in the midst of a multitude of unhappy- 
shades, whom I understood to be Charon's re- 
manets, but upon a special application I was 
fortunately placed at the head of his paper, 
and ferried over with little delay. On reach- 
ing the further shore I was a little alarmed 
by Cerberus, whose multifarious head struck 
me as being decidedly bad on special de- 
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murror. I had, however, fortunately prepared 
myself against this danger by bringing with 
me a very special traverse^ which I immedi- 
ately threw out to him as bait. He greedily 
caught it, and swallowed the inducement in a 
twinkling, but the absque hoc stuck in his 
throat, and nearly choked him, and in the 
meantime I made my escape. As soon as I 
was out of his reach 1 began to resolve in my 
mind whether an action on the case could be 
supported against this proprietor for keeping 
a dog used to bite at shadows, when upon a 
very short notice I was summoned to take my 
own trial, which, as I had not been put under 
terms, struck me as a great irregularity J^ 
Arrived there, however, he finds some eminent 
special pleaders punished by being engaged in 
a complete course of special pleading with 
everlasting new suggestions, while others were 
subject to the mortification of having eternal 
judgment of repleader against one or other of 
them. But what hurt the feelings of Surrebutter 
most was to see a ghost of the old school who 
was sentenced to draw an undemurrable plea 
to an action brought after the new rules upon 
a bill of exchange, with counts for the con- 
sideration interest, and the money counts, in 
which the defence was made up of part failure 
of consideration, part payment, a set-oflf as to 
part, and payment into court of the residue. 
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The unhappy ghost had all the new rules and 
the forms of the judges, and the decisions of 
the courts upon them, given to him to enable 
him to accomplish his task, but the more he 
read the more he was puzzled. Sir Edward 
and I witnessed his abortive attempts with 
great interest; and he pointed out to us a 
dictum of a great pleading judge to the effect 
" there must be some way of pleading in such 
a case, though the court was not bound to say 
what it was." See 16 Mee and W. 762. 

In a case of disputed ownership of goods 
and chattels (oiEce furniture), a witness was 
called for the plaintiff to show that the goods 
were not the goods of the nominal occupier of 
the office, but were the property of the occu- 
pier and himselt jointly. 

This witness was pressed by Serjeant Hayes 
to define what was joint possession of chattels. 

Hayes. — What would you call the floor-cloth ? 

Witness. — I should call that joint property. 

Hayes. — And the table ? 

Witness. — Joint property. 

Hayes. — And a chair ? 

Witness. — Joint property. 

Hayes. — ^And a stool I suppose you would 
call a joint stool ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

In an indictment for a right of road over 
property of Lord Scarsdale's at Keddleston, 
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tried at Derby, it appeared that the prosecutor 
had been very busy in raising questions of that 
nature, being, as a witness observed, " to the 
manner bred/' The serjeant observed to the 
jury, he had often heard it said, ^^ Train up a 
child in the way it should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,'^ but he had 
never yet heard of anyone being brought up 
to discover a right of road. 

In the case known as ^'The Derby Will 
Cause '' his wit, humour, and eloquence on the 
last occasion of its being tried was never more 
conspicuous. Certain codicils alleged to have 
been forgeries were discovered at about equal 
distances of time from each other, all bene- 
fitting the case of the proximate finder. After 
alluding to the discovery of the two first codi- 
cils, which had been found under very suspi- 
cious circumstances, the learned counsel went 
on to observe : ^^ The second and third codi- 
cils had been found under circumstances which 
gave rise to very grave doubts and suspicion, 
but they had been received — they had seen 
the light after a lapse of nine months each, the 
usual time of gestation, but then came the 
third, but as there then remained so little pro^ 
perty to be disposed of that might have been 
a seven months^ child, and it certainly was dif- 
ficult to conceive where it could have been 
found. It was found in a place where it 
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was hardly possible to conceive a more im- 
probable place. One could scarcely imagine 
any more obscure place for secreting another 
codicil. Perhaps, however, it was barely pos- 
sible, in Job Knowles^ quarry, while the men 
were busy blasting the rock with gunpowder, 
and there might have seen an antedilu- 
vian toad sitting on something. ^ Bless me, 
what is that he is sitting upon V (Laughter.) 
^ Why, a codicil, of course.^ (Much laughter.) 
Why, what on earth could it be but a codicil ? 
If ever he found anything it would be ' a 
codicil,' of course. However, thank Heaven, 
no more codicils had been found. They must 
have a strong credulity to swallow them all.'' 
The peroration of the speech in this case 
was one of the most happy efforts of the 
learned advocate, it was as follows: — '^And now, 
gentlemen, in conclusion, let me confess, and 
I deplore while confessing it, how deeply I 
have felt, and now feel, my inability properly 
to grapple with the various and manifold points 
embraced in this great cause. But aided, as I 
have been, by the learning and ability of the 
friends associated with me, I have battled on, 
and shall do so to the end, I fervently hope, 
with success. But, gentlemen, whilst doubt- 
ing my own powers properly to do justice in 
the cause of my clients, I have been during the 
progress of the suit cheered with this reflec- 
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tion, that there is sitting on the bench one 
who, as an advocate, has often had entrusted to 
his management and care a variety of causes 
of very great magnitude, and who will now 
bring his great intellect to bear on the matter, 
and throw the mighty power of his clear 
and practised intellect upon it, so that the 
truth may be demonstrated, and justice done. 
Gentlemen, I do trust and most earnestly 
hope that the result of this case, which 
has now engaged your attention for so great 
a length of time, will be the defeating of 
the odious and deep-laid schemes of forgery 
and fraud that have so long ridden rampant, 
and by which it has been sought to deprive 
the widow of her mite, and the weak and 
fatherless of their just inheritance. Gentle- 
' men, earnestly I trust, and to the great God of 
all power and might I pray, that in this great 
cause justice may ultimately be made to 
triumph : justice which is the great bond of 
society, and the dread attribute of the Most 
High ! Earnestly from my very innermost 
heart and soul, I pray that you, gentlemen of 
the jnry, who have given so marked, and so 
close, and patient an attention to this case, 
may ^y tbe verdict you will ultimately pro- 
nounce destroy and lay in the dust the mighty 
fabric of fraud and injustice which has been 
attempted to be set up, and that you will 
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by your verdict establish where truth and 
justice should prevail/^ 

The verdict passed in favour of the clients 
of the learned Serjeant. 

In the earlier part of his career a brief to 
prosecute a man for some minor oflfence was 
delivered to Hayes. At the end of the brief 
was a nota bene : ^' In case the prisoner is con- 
victed, please ask the Court that he may be 
tuippet.^' 

'^ P. S. — In all cases you may be engaged in 
for me please make the same application.^' 

After his appointment to a judgeship in the 
Court of Queen's Bench it feU to his lot to go 
on his old circuit. At Lincoln an address of 
congratulation on his appointment was pre- 
sented to him from the attomies at Lincoln, 
and as many of the county attomies as could 
be found there in attendance at the assizes. It 
fell to the lot of Mr. Tweed, the town-clerk, 
to make the congratulation ; this he did in 
a neat appropriate and very effective speech, 
which was attentively listened and ably replied 
toby its object. 

Arrived at York, the peculiar dialect of 
some of the witnesses evidently posed the 
judge, as, for instance, a man being asked 
what he was, said, 

Witness. — Fm a slubber. 

The Judge. — What's a slubber ? 
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Witness. — Please you, my lord, I slubs ! 

Hayes was summing up a case at Notting- 
ham rather lengthily. A juryman in waiting 
expressed his opinion of the judge to a firiend 
in the following way : — ^' I say, yon chap is 
clever, but he spins it out rarely, I take it he 
is doing it datal ^^ (so much per diem) . 

In a case where a question arose as to the 
powers of rating possessed by certain com- 
missioners, counsel put forward a case by way 
of illustration, " Suppose," said he, " they had 
proposed to rate the monument." 

Hayes, J, — That would be a high rate. 

At another time a counsel applying for a 
day to be fixed, stated it being a heavy matter, 
a long day would be desirable. 

Hayes, J. — Take the 2 1st of June, that 
is the longest day we can give you. 

Thus much for the attempt made to give 
some notion of the wit and humour that 
distinguished Mr. Justice Hayes so far as his 
professional and public career is concerned, 
but it must be observed that however desirous 
a writer may be to record in print the wit and 
humour of those celebrated for its possession, 
it is impossible to convey the manner in which 
such witticisms are delivered. This may be 
said with great justice of the late Serjeant 
Goulbum and Justice Hayes, for their manner 
always added a charm to the good things their 
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minds gave forth. The same observation will 
apply to the examinations and cross-examina- 
tions (and very cross at times they are) of wit- 
nesses. I remember hearing a very witty cross- 
examination of a witness by Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
read from a short-hand note in the Court of 
Exchequer ; but, as Mr. Baron Martin ob- 
served, no short-hand note, however correct 
could give the manner of Mr. Hawkins. 
The sayings of such men may be preserved, 
their manner must be imagined if it can / 




THOUGHTS ON INNS.— THE ASSIZE WEEK 
AT AN INN.-OHAELES DICKENS. 

" Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn." 

Shenstone. 

" There is no private house in which people can 
enjoy themselves so well as at a capital tavern." — 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, 

HERE is much truth conveyed in 
the above quotations upon the 
comforts enjoyed at inns, as the 
author is able to testify from his 
own experience. But many changes have 
taken place since Shenstone wrote, and Dr. 
Johnson spoke, upon the subject. When a 
traveller reaches his hotel, he immediately 
finds himself, in some respects, more than at 
home, from the absence of any responsibility, 
and the greater the noise and bustle he makes, 
so it be somewhat within bounds, the heartier 
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welcome lie will experience, for the landlord 
rejoices in his forthcoming bill, and the 
waiters are jubilant in the certainty of re- 
ceiving fees. 

Amid the many changes that have taken 
place in hostelries since the above was written 
none are greater than those which have oc- 
curred in the ^^ commercial room/^ more es- 
pecially since the rail has taken the place of 
M^Adam» In the good old coaching, driving, 
and riding days the scene displayed in a 
commercial room was unique. Those were 
the days of top-coats, saddle-bags, and the 
much-prized whip replaced with lighter out- 
ward apparel, and the natty, and sometimes 
tasteful railway rug. Tour true commercial 
man can never be mistaken for any other. In 
the room which, par excellence^ he deems his 
own, he is seen to his greatest advantage, and 
there, when he takes his seat at the head of 
the dinner table as president, he for the time 
being reigns supreme. But the assize week 
comes, and then all is bustle and confusion, 
and the comfort of the ordinary traveller is 
materially interfered with if not at an end; 
especially if the unfortunate being is obKged 
to sle^ out to make way for the new comers. 
Some inns are exclusively devoted to cormner- 
cial gentlemen, and then there is no occasion 
for extra, excitement, or a different mode to 
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be used by the host in the maimer of saluting 
his guests, such as " Your honoris servant ! '^ 
" Mister Smith, good night ! ^^ But let the 
reader imagine an " assize week," and their 
company, the domestic economy of those 
places of entertainment changed. First and 
foremost, is the entire cleaning out and 
making ready. Then there is the bustle con- 
sequent upon receiving the High Sheriff and 
his retinue, and the number of persons which 
that eventful time causes to take shelter in the 
well-appointed house of mine host of the 
" Eoyal Hotel." Besides this, on each morn- 
ing there is a motley group at the door 
eagerly gazing upon the sheriff^s carriage 
which is going to take " My Lord the Judge " 
to Court. The trumpeters forming not the 
least important part of the cortege, and then 
the comings-in and the goings-out of the dif- 
ferent parties called into the town, by the im- 
portant business of the eventful week, adds 
not a little interest to the scene. The week 
over, and the cleaning up again done, the 
business of the inn goes on as before, for the 
things resume their normal condition. 

Many amusing incidents occur at such a 
time, occasioned by the different characters 
who fly to the refuge of an inn, as for instance : 
Sitting in the bar parlour might be seen a 
legal gentleman, a regular attendant at the 
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assizes, but who, with his many good quali- 
ties and much learning, had one fault, a 
serious one besides, seldom free from the in- 
fluence of drink. One evening he was noticed 
attempting to light his cigar in the ndddle, 
not succeeding in that, he applied the match 
to the wrong end of his Havannah. Upon 
being reminded of the circumstance his reply, 
after hiccuping a good deal, was he had bought 
the cigar and paid for it, and therefore he had 
a right to do what he liked with his own. On 
the following morning, this same individual 
was heard having a noisy altercation with 
his landlord, remonstrating with him upon a 
supposed afifront and indignity he had re- 
ceived at his hands or feet! It transpired 
that after he had gone to his bedroom the 
preceding evening, but before he got into 
bed, he bethought himself of his purse, and 
missing it, he wandered about the corridor, 
lamp in hand, with only his night-shirt on, in 
the hope of meeting some one, who could give 
him information as to the missing treasure. By 
a mischance he walked into the bedroom of 
the landlord, who was just going off to sleep, 
with his pretty wife lying wide awake by his 
side. Our legal friend, being a great admirer 
of beauty, wanted to give the lady- a kiss to 
prove his devotion to the sex. Our host waa 
wakened up by the resistance offered by his bet- 
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ter half to this courtesy, and the unlucky gentle- 
man was kicked out of the room for his pains. 
The purse was subsequently found, safely en- 
sconced under his piUow, where he himself had 
placed it. 

This worthy party had that day been fortu- 
nate • enough to secure a brief and the fee, 
£1 35. 6d.y which he had expended in the pur- 
chase of a large fish, around which he had 
wrapt his dirty linen, and stuffed it away in 
an old blue bag. This circumstance he told the 
writer as he was in the act of getting into an 
omnibus to take him to the rail on his way home. 

On another occasion, the same disciple of 
Themis was heard in violent altercation with 
the boots who he said had neglected to call 
him. The boots said he had received no in- 
structions to do so 3 whereupon his notice was 
called to a slate on which was pencilled, " No. 
12 — 8 a.m. — B. S.^^ Boots said he could not 
understand it, for which he was called a fool. 
A gentleman passing by was appealed to who 
made the same reply, " Why,^^ said our fiiend, 
^^ you are a greater fool than the boots, it's as 
plain as a pike-staff, see, No. 12; call me at 
eight in the morning ; brandy and soda.'' 

Staying at the Flying Horse, Ifotting- 
ham, in comes the landlord to the breakfast- 
room one Sunday morning with a note in his 
hand just delivered by the post. ^^ Can you 
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tell me the meaning of this, asked Barleycorn/^ 
placing before me the letter, whereon was 
written, '^ 4 ch. 1st Corinthians, 19th verse, 
S. Sewell/' ^' There is no difficulty here,'' I 
replied, ^^ refer to the text — ^ I will come to you 
shortly' — your eccentric friend Sam wiU be at 
the hotel to-night, and all you have got to do is 
to tell the chambermaid to have his room ready 
and the sheets weU-aired/^ 

Chaeles Dickens. This eminent literary cha- 
racter once made his appearance at Warwick, as 
a reporter coming down for a London paper, 
for the purpose of giving a report of a sensa- 
tional case, more in extenso than was usual to 
matters of a mere ordinary description. Other 
gentlemen of the press accompanied him, 
charged with the performance of a similar 
duty. The writer was invited to join them at 
supper (the labour of the day performed) , at 
the Castle Inn, since pulled down, its site 
being occupied by the present Corn Exchange. 
Entering the room, no regular supper was pro- 
vided, and the guests were informed they were 
expected to order whatever their fancy dictated. 

" The parties are met, the tables are set ; 
Thei e is punch, cold without, hot with, heavy wet. 
Ale glasses and jags, and rammers and mags 
And sand on the floor, without carpets or rugs, 
Cold fowl and cigars, pickled onions in jars, 
Welsh rabbits and kidneys, rare work for the jaws. 
And very large lobsters with very large claws." 
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Everybody seemed talking one against 
another, and nothing remains as ^^ a memory 
of the past '^ but a note made in my pocket- 
book at the time, consisting of the words, 
" Very happy evening/^ When in attendance 
on the Gallery of the House of Commons, 
Dickens would frequent the refreshment-room. 
There was a waitress in attendance, named 
Jane, a long tall girl. Dickens used to pay 
her much attention, and from that circum- 
stance she was called Dickens^s long Jane. 
At times he would lunch at the George, and 
Blue Boar, in a little street in Westminster, 
where the company were waited upon by a 
short dumpy girl. Dickens being also sweet 
upon her, and she rejoicing too in the name of 
Jane, used to be called Dickens^s short Jane. 
There it was that his sketches signed " Boz^^ 
were read over in manuscript before they ap- 
peared to the public in print. At that time 
Dickens was a very nice-looking man, with an 
oval face and soft nut-brown hair. His sub- 
sequent celebrity as an author, caused the 
slight acquaintance that had been formed to 
drop, and it would have been diflBcult for me 
in after years to have recognized the man with 
the deep-marked lines in his face, as the same 
individual with whom I had formerly been 
acquainted. 
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CRIMINAL case tried before 
Lord Tenterden at Derby exhibited 
a curious state of the law in its 
inability to meet a particular of- 
fence. A parish clerk being suspected of 
having abstracted money from the plate in 
which he collected the alms of the congrega- 
tion before the partaking of the Sacrament^ 
some marked money was deposited therein. 
The party being subsequently accused, and 
searched, some of the coins that had been 
marked were found upon him. The difficulty 
in those days was how to frame an indictment 
under which he could be convicted. There 
were various counts — one alleging the money 
that had been abstracted to be the property 
of the vicar. That would not do, it was taken 
before it reached him. Then it was stated to 
be the property of the individual who had 
placed it in the plate ; but he had parted with 
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it. In fact, there were many counts alleging 
the property to be in as many different per- 
sons. The indictment was objected to as 
b^ing bad. The judge said he would take 
the opinion of the jury as to the fact of taking 
the money, and this being adverse to the 
prisoner, Lord Tenterden then said he would 
reserve the legal question. The indictment 
was found to be untenable ; but by the course 
pursued the man remained in gaol for six 
months before he was liberated — scarcely a 
sufficient punishment for the offence under 
such circumstances, but better than if he had 
escaped altogether by the judge in the first 
instance holding the pleadings to be bad. 

When an alteration was made in the law so 
as to admit the plaintiff and defendant to be ex- 
amined, exception was made in cases of breaches 
of promise of marriage ; Lord Chief Justice 
Jervis used to say, the only reason he could 
gness for the exception, was that it was feared 
juries would be influenced by the charms of 
the fair plaintiffs. That exception has since 
been done away with by a subsequent Act of 
the legislature, and, generally speaking, the 
prettier the face, the heavier are the damages. 

The same judge, having tried several cri- 
minal cases at If ottingham, found that in each 
an alibi had been set up as a defence, upon 
which he obperved, certam counties had their 
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distinguishing characteristics. Kent is famed 
for its hops, Northamptonshire for flax and 
hemp, and Nottinghamshire for alibis, 

A town councillor for a certain borough in 
one of the Midland counties being in the wit- 
ness-box, and questioned as to some of the 
duties councillors had to perform, replied, 
^^ The place of a town councillor is no con- 
noisseur (sinecure) " 

A person, in waiting on the court com- 
plained to a friend, who happened to be a 
butcher, that he had lost his hat. The answer 
given was, '^ You should do as I do, carry your 
entrails (initials) in it.^' 

In the case of the Re«r. Mr. Wood v. More- 
wood, tried before Mr. Baron Parke, at Derby, 
a witness of the same name as the plaintiff^ 
but no relation, was asked the question 
whether the farm he held under the plain- 
tiff was a yearly tenancy or by lease ? to 
which he replied, '^ It was a yearly holding, 
and that he and his ancestors had held the 
same farm for 300 years from father to son 
without even the intervention of a grandson.^^ 

Baron Alderson was presiding in the Nisi 
prills Court, at York, when the civil business 
happened to be unusually light. The circuit 
had received a great accession of new silks, 
so that there was not room enough for seat- 
ing the leaders in the front row. Alderson 
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wittily remarked, " There seemed to be more 
pigs than teats /^ 

Judge Maule, arriving at York to open the 
Commission, was met by the high sheriflf and 
his retainers. A splendid luncheon had been 
provided by the sheriflf, of which the judge 
was invited to partake, but it was declined, 
as Maule was suffering at the time under an 
attack of asthma. Being over pressed he 
testily exclaimed, ^^ Don^t bother me, ask my 
clerks, perhaps they may like it.^^ 

When at York Assizes he was trying a pri- 
soner, a learned counsel was arguing a point of 
law at greaii length against the opinion of the 
judge. Having tried to stop him in vain, he 
threw himself back in his chair, and was heard 
to say quietly, '^ Lord have mercy upon me, what 
have I done that I should deserve to be thus 
persecuted.^' The counsel for the prisoner 
went on quoting a great variety of authorities, 
at last saying, ^^ Now, my lord, I shall cite 
from Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown.'' Maule, 
turning to the high sheriff, said, ^^ Oh, dear, 
he'll be calling for ale (Hale) next. I am sure 
he must want it ! " 

In the course of a trial at York, a knotty 
law point arose. Baron Martin told the jury 
it was a fnatter they, as jurymen, would have 
nothing to do with, and as he understood the 
argument was likely to occupy half-an-hour, 
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they might, if they chose, go and amuse them-^ 
selves for that 'time, adding he understood 
there were some good horses to be seen at the 
fair near the Castle. 

Journeying to Northampton by the rail, 
and stopping at Wolverton for refreshment, I 
asked a porter for a light for my cigar ; he 
refused. Asking his reason, his reply was, 
'^ Forty shillings fine to you, and the loss of my 
place to me/' 

A gentleman, formerly resident in the 
suburbs of Leicester, being of a very hospi- 
table disposition, would, at assize time, invite 
a few professional men to dine with him. He 
had rather a pompous way, except when in 
the presence of his wife, who, though the 
grey mare, was certainly the better horse. 
Wishing to appear at the ^^ top of the tree '^ 
before his company, he got a promise from his 
better half that she would be on her best be- 
haviour. The dinner hour was four, and it 
being a warm sunny day, the dining-room 
window, which looked on to a verdant lawn, 
was open. Things went on pleasantly enough 
during the time the fish and a dry glass ol 
sherry were being discussed. To this suc- 
ceeded a fine piece of sirloin of beef. I 
would seem our hostess had prided hersel 
upon having had the joint cooked to a nicety, 
and so it turned out to have been; but th^ 
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husband relying upon his wife^s promise that 
he should be ^^lord of the ascendant ^^ for 
that day, took occasion to say the meat was 
underdone, and not fit to be eaten, whereupon, 
losing her temper, the lady caught up the 
dish and threw it and its contents on to the 
lawn, and having done that hastily left the room. 
The beef was picked up by one of the company, 
and the dish being unbroken was replaced on 
the table minus the gravy. The lady being 
rather ashamed of her conduct did not put in 
a second appearance, and her husband and his 
friends consoled themselves' in her absence 
with the very good wine placed before them. 

The gentleman in question, though very 
much plagued, like poor Caudle, with his wife 
during her life-time, was very much affected 
about her after her decease. Walking with him 
from Oadby one summer's evening, he pointed 
to a church spire to be seen in the distance, 
saying, ^^ Ah, my dear sir, my only happiness 
lies near that spot." ^^ Well, my friend,^' was 
the reply, '^ the sooner you go and lie there 
yourself the better/' This, of course, finished 
the affected luan/' 

Apropos of spires, there is an old saying, 
'^ Leicestershire for spires, Northamptonshire 
for squires.'' 

The late eccentric Marquis of Waterford, 
when at the Bell Hotel, Leicester, one Assize, 
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had under his patronage a pugilist of some 
celebrity. Driven out one morning by the 
Marquis in his stanhope, a waggon with a 
team of four horses stopped the way. Our 
peer, giving the countryman a flip with his 
whip on the ear, bade him get out of the way. 
l?he agriculturist, not liking the treatment, gave 
a not very polite refusal ; thereupon the fight- 
ing man was ordered down, and told to punch 
the carter^s head, but, strange to say, he soon 
found his own head ^^ in chancery,^' and was 
forced to roar for mercy. The noble scion of 
the Beresfords was so amused by the unex- 
pected turn things had taken, that he threw 
the victor a five-pound note and drove away. 

Mr. Burbidge, the former town clerk of 
Leicester, during the Tory reign of the cor- 
poration of that place, belonged to a society 
called ^^The Jolly Franciscans.^^ It was his 
custom when he had a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, for the latjjer to adjourn for a time to 
smoke in a summer house in the garden, when 
each man arrayed himself in a dress of a bro- 
ther of the order. When smoking was over, 
they dismissed all spiritual things with the 
habit of the society, and became once again 
mere ordinary beings. 

In a breach-of-promise case, at York, it 
transpired that the fair plaintiff had previously- 
sued her lover, on two occasions, in the county 
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court. Counsel observed, " It was a county- 
court courtsliip/' 

In the same city, a son was indicted for 
assaulting his father and mother. The fore- 
man of the jury stated, they acquitted the pri- 
soner, for there was no malice prepense. 

The Jvdge: Then you acquit him on the 
ground of insanity. ^^ Yes ! ^' Then he will 
be imprisoned during Her Majesty's pleasure, 
and that will probably be incarceration for life. 

Late one night, or rather, early one morn- 
ing, we arrived at the station at Derby on the 
commission day of the spring assizes for that 
County. There was a very cold north-east 
wind, with a great fall of snow and sleet. 
Flys and cabs had disappeared, their conduc- 
tors having been forced into shelter by the 
inclemency of the weather, which was so bad 
as to make them proof against the speculative 
advantage to be derived from casuals. The 
refreshment-room was open, presenting a 
bright and cheerful aspect, but one could not 
remain there for ever, besides, as the porter 
at the Royal had been telegraphed to sit 
up for our arrival, the anxiety was to get to 
our caravansary. But how was this to be 
done ? the station is a mile from the town, and 
there was the luggage. Myself and friend who 
was with me were informed that an old man 
always came about half-past one with a white 
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horse attached to an old cart for the mails> 
and he might give us a seat by his side if we 
would accept such accommodation. The man 
with his horse and cart came, and we took our 
places on the same seat with the ancient Jehu, 
who certainly did not look like a son of 
Nimshi, or as if he had ever driven fiirioualy. 
The snow and icy particles beat in our faces 
while we drew our cloaks and ponchos closer 
around us. While the old man plied his whip 
to the back of the old horse, my friend, moved 
thereto by the weather, was muttering scraps 
from songs and plays. 

'^ It puts me in mind of the ^ blasted heath,' " 
said he, ^^on which the weird sisters that 
greeted Macbeth met.^' 

Our driver, whose hearing was imperfect, 
drawled out, '^ There's no blasted heath about 
here, zur ; ifs all good land." 

Not heeding him, but falling into the 
same musing mind as my companion, I ex- 
claimed, ^^ How far is it called to Forres ? '^ 
when I was driven from my mental reverie by 
our conductor saying, ^' Never heard of such a 
place, zur ; but if you^U tell me any spot near 
it that I knows, then I'll tell 'ee." 

I have often thought the old man had not 
the best opinion that night of his two com- 
panions; and, from what possibly to him 
was very strange behaviour, he very likely 
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thought we had a design upon the mail — cer- 
tainly there would hare been no difficulty in 
disposing of the male. What a horrid pun. 

An action against a railway company was 
in course of trial at Leeds ; it had already con- 
sumed two- thirds of one day, 'with a fair 
prospect of taking up the whole of another, 
when one of the special jury, a gentleman 
of advanced years, rose up in the box and ex- 
pressed himself as sufficiently enlightened, and 
that he was of opinion the company should 
erect a bridge, &c. The learned judge 
(Blackburn) observed, that probably the 
counsel for the company, who had not yet 
been heard, might have something to say 
upon the subject. Mr. Overend said he should 
have a very great deal to say ; whereupon the 
juryman stating he had lately married a 
young wife, and left her alone at an inn, the 
judge inquired of counsel whether they would 
be content to try the cause with eleven jury- 
men, as it was clear the twelfth was very un- 
easy in his mind. This being agreed to, the 
enlightened juryman was told he might re- 
tire — a privilege he speedily availed himself 
of. 

In a case tried at Lincoln the professioiial 
services of a short-hand writer were called into 
requisition. On the order by the attorney 
"being given for a transcript of what had taken 
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place, the client, who was standing by^ 
vmvely said, '^ We will not trouble the gentle- 
man to write out anything that tells agadnst 
myself/'^ 

At Leeds assizes a witness was being cross- 
examined as to whether he had not been 
drinking on the day to which his evidence 
particularly appKed. After much badgering 
he confessed to having taken something that 
day. 

Q. — Well, having got thus far at last, be 
pleased to tell me what you did take ? 

A, — A cup of coflFee. 

Q. — A cup of coflFee ! pooh ! man, you 
took something stronger than that. 

^.— No, I didn't. 

Q, — Do you mean to say there was nothing 
in it ? Come, now ? 

A. — Oh ! yes, there was summit in it. 

Q. — Ah ! I thought we should come to it 
in time. Well, my good fiiend,what was the 
something in it ? — come, out with it. 

A. — (After scratching his head.) Well, it 
luur a spoon. 

A man being pressed whether he had not 
been taking something at a particular time 
and place, answered he had been taking re- 
freshment. 

^^gWhere ? ^' — quickly inquired the counsel 
— '^ on your oath ! " 
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• A. — ^No'a, it wur on a table> and wur tea 
and shrimps'. 

At the summer assizes of 1871 at Leeds^ a 
witness of very respectable ' appearance was 
under cross-examination upon the old subject 
of drinking. Being asked whether he had 
not been drinking on the day in question, he 
replied he might have been, but he was sober. 
Then came questions in rapid succession, as to 
the where and the what, the how and the 
when ; at last it was elicited that the man had 
drunk five three-pennyworths of gin-and- 
water. ^^Well,'^ quoth the counsel, ^^were 
you not drunk V^ " Drunk ! ^' replied the man. 
(The idea of five three-pennyworths, and such 
as they give you here, making a Leeds man 
drunk ; he laughed outright at the notion.) 
^^ No, I was not drunk ; I was as sober as a — 
I was sober .^^ 

Mr. Justice Mellor, — You were going to 
say, ^^ As sober as a judge." 

Witness. — Well, my lord, I was, and I beg 
your pardon ; but I stopped myself in time. 

Mr. Justice Mellor, — -Oh ! I don^t mind it 
a bit — it is rather a compliment ; but why the 
judges should always be selected I do not 
know ; I think it might be varied by favouring 
lis with a bishop now and then. 

A case, deserving of a passing notice as one 
of the first tried of its kind, came before Mr. 
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Baron Cleasby at the kst summer assizes for 
Leeds. It was an indictment for perjury; 
arising out of the following circumstances. A 
man of the name of Eobson had brought an 
action the previous assizes against the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company, to recover damages for an injury 
he alleged he had sustained from a collision 
while travelling on the line of the company, 
and in one of their carriages. On the trial of 
the cause before Mr. Justice Keating and a 
special jury, it was proved he had previously 
claimed and obtained sums of money from 
different railway companies on grounds simi- 
lar to the above; but the amounts claimed 
being small, and the applicant having been 
shrewd enough to go on each occasion to 
most respectable solicitors, they were induced 
to pay rather than litigate — not doubting, in 
fact, that the man's tale was true. Robson, 
on the trial in question, deposed to his having 
taken a third-class ticket to go by a particular 
train, to which, it appeared, an aorfdent did 
occur before it reached its destination. But 
it was clearly proved no third-class tickets 
were issued for the train in question, and, in the 
result, it was satisfactorily shown thq^t Robson 
was many miles away at the very time he had 
deposed to being in the train, and receiving 
an injury from the accident, resulting from 
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one train running into another. The jnry 
found in favour of the company. An indict- 
ment for perjury being instituted against 
Eobson, he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to five years' penal servitude. There is no 
doubt the game the prisoner used to play, was 
to be on the look-out in the newspapers for 
any cases of collision on different lines, and 
then giving himself a slight wound, first on 
the right leg and then on the left, and then 
on the left and back again to the right leg ; 
and, going to medical men, deceiving them by 
appearances, and his apparently open and 
honest" manner, he succeeded in defrauding 
several companies ; but, like the pitcher which 
goes to the well so often in safety, but is broken 
at last, so was Robson. There is too much rea- 
son to suppose this man was not the only one 
who had practised this game of deceit, and that 
there were, and may be, many others; but the 
attention of the companies being now awak- 
ened to the trick, will be more alive for the 
future to prevent any such succeeding. In 
bond fide cases they are bound to and do pay 
large sums, and that is the greater reason 
they should not be swindled out of their 
money by unprincipled adventurers. 

A witness at York, describing a man, said 
he was ^^ a great drinker — a cask of a man.'' 
Being asked by counsel whether, in fair drink- 
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ing, he, the witness, could not drink as much 
as any other man, was answered, " You had 
better try me/^ 

Yorkshire people are considered very cute, 
and, as a rule, this may be admitted. Is it 
their being so far north that sharpens their 
wits ? Not that alone, certainly ; but it is a 
great business and sporting county, in which 
matters there is always much at stake, and if 
that won^t clear up and brighten the intellect, 
nothing will. Then they are further sharpened 
by their sporting propensities ; for, business 
done with, the talk of a Yorkshireman is of 
horses — ^they are all horsey. 

Gro into whatever company you may, or into 
whatever public room you will, at hotels or else- 
where, the talk is still of horses. The York- 
shireman prides himself on his Ut, and his 
conversation is on topics in accordance with 
his liking. Just as it was observed of a gen- 
tleman farmer residing in Derbyshire, specially 
fond of cattle, ^' his talk is of bullocks.^' 

It is a pity the conversation is not some- 
what more general, for, to the stranger who 
drops in, it becomes something like a lore. 
On one occasion, when at Leeds, after sitting 
two hours hearing nothing but what apper- 
tained to horses, I ventured to put a question 
to one of the most prominent speiakers, inquir- 
ing the opinion of that gentleman with refer- 
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ence to ^' the state of our relations with foreign 
powers/' The party addressed, perceiving 
the reason of the question, which was merely to 
change the topic of conversation which had 
been engrossing them, into a diflferent chan- 
nel, laughed heartily, and, for a time, it got into 
a different stream, but soon returned into its 
former current. Your true Yorkshireman, 
however, is an honest, plain, outspoken man, 
with no nonsense about him. What he goes in 
for he goes in for with his whole heart, whether 
it be horse-racing, cock-fighting, or a bit of law, 
and whatever he engages in he likes to see it 
fairly out. If it be law then he prefers a fair 
stand-up fight to any of your compromises, to 
which he is a natural enemy — ^he hating them 
as much as it is said ^^ the devil hates holy 
water,'' or Falstaff disliked ^^ paying back." 
No, if he goes to law he likes to have his fun 
for his money — and why should he not ? 
Your Yorkshireman is not a litigious man, as 
are the Welsh and many of the Scotch ; for he 
hates a weary, protracted litigation ; what he 
likes is if there is to be a fight to have it on 
and done with, and to shake hands afterwards. 
In some of the anecdotes which have been 
narrated allusions have been made to technical 
objections, and Serjeant Hayes, in the cele- 
brated ^^ Crogate case," went much into the 
refinement and subtlety displayed in special 
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pleading. There is no doubt too much of this 
spirit has shown itself in our method of 
legal procedure, though now passing, if it has 
not already passed, away ; but the sin is not to 
be laid entirely at the door of the modems, 
the lawyers of old being very technical and 
litigious. In support of the first assertion 
what Coke 'says in reference to Crogate^s case 
may be quoted : ^' In this case,^^ he says, 
^'divers points were resolved, which he has 
embodied in the shape of four resolutions, 
which are among the curiosities of the law, 
and have served as the foundation for a vast 
superstructure of techrdcal learning/* As to 
the litigious as well as technical spirit dis- 
played in earlier days, the following is quoted 
as far back as the fourteenth century. It 
seems that a certain abbot in Lincolnshire 
had long entertained a wish to erect a wind- 
mill for the use of himself and his fraternity of 
monks. Windmills were a very valuable pro- 
perty in those days, and a property that was 
jealously watched. This abbot, when setting 
about to erect his miU, found he had to en- 
counter a very stubborn opposition from a 
neighbouring proprietor, a layman, who alleged 
that, although the ground on which it was 
proposed to build the mill was not his pro- 
perty, yet, the iidnd of the whole district was. 
The abbot and monks flew to their bishop 
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with their complaint, who instantly gave the 
required consent for the erection of the mill, 
at the same time affirming that the urind of the 
whole diocese belonged to him as episcopal 
property ! . Beckman tells of this, and puts a 
query at the end of the case to this eflPect, 
^^ Did he^' (the bishop) ^^ exempt eructations, 

&c. r 





YORKSHIRE UNITED TO THE MIDLAND 
CIRCUIT.— LEEDS, THE CAPITAL OF THE 
WEST RIDING, MADE AN ASSIZE TOWN. 

HE closing month of the year 1863 
witnessed Yorkshire being attached 
to, and becoming an integral and 
the most important part of the 
Midland Circuit. It was in the Winter Cir- 
cuit, in the December of that year, that this 
event took place. The Spring Circuit of 1864 
was the first assize when both civil and crimi- 
nal business was transacted under the new 
arrangement. At the same time the counties 
of Leicester, Northampton, and Rutland were 
detached from the Midland and incorporated 
'with the Norfolk Circuit. The object in mak- 
ing this change doubtless was to equalize the 
circuits, though to many it seemed it would 
have been better to have created a new circuit 
of Manchester, Lancaster, and Liverpool. The 
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fear of the inability of thds country to bear the 
eoi^ense of two more judges, probably was the 
reason of Yorkshire being turned into a Mid- 
land County ! To be sure it is only so for CLssize 
purposes. It must be confessed the arrange- 
ment was not at the time a welcome one, or 
one that was received with much favour by the 
gentry and professional men of the county. 
They had been accustomed to look upon their 
county as ahnost of itself being the Northern 
Circuit ; certainly it was the important part of 
it ; and to be merged into, or to be made part 
of the Midland seemed like losing caste. How- 
ever, it was a fait accompli. At the date of 
this occurrence the old circuit comprised 
among its leaders, Mr. Macaulay, Q. C, Mr. 
Serjeant Hayes, Mr. Field, Q. C, Mr. Boden, 
Q. C, and Mr. Serjeant O^Brien. By its 
junction with Yorkshire it gained a great 
accession of strength in the shape of leaders, 
as the following names will sufficiently testify : 
Mr. Overend, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Digby Seymour ; since which time Mr. Fitz- 
James Stephen and Dr. Adams have been 
made Queen's counsel, and still more recently 
Mr. Kemplay and Mr. Alifred Wills have had 
the same honour conferred upon them. Among 
these gentlemen, it is almost superfluous to say, 
is diflfused the greatest amount of legal know- 
ledge and eloquence. As regards the latter 
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qualification, the palm has long been awarded 
to Mr. Digby Seymour, and much might have 
been written or said upon so inviting a subject, 
and at one time an inclination to dilate upon 
the matter laid hold of me, but accidentally 
seeing a paragraph in a Lincolnshire paper in 
reference thereto, the composition and language 
so far outstripped anything the writer could 
do in the way of criticism or praise, that it is 
inserted in extenso for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern. The few but expressive sen- 
tences were inserted in its columns by another 
local paper, with these observations : " Mr. 
Digby Seymour has achieved a few triumphs 
as an eloquent speaker at the bar, but we 
doubt whether the following is not the most 
signal of them.^^ A Lincolnshire paper, de- 
scribing the learned gentleman's speech on a 
recent occasion at Louth Sessions, when de- 
fending a clergyman against a somewhat serious 
charge, says, ^^ Mr. Digby Seymour then rose, 
and made a few brilliant remarks, which were 
so enthralling that we were spellbound, and 
could not take a note. The learned counseFs 
speech was received with breathless attention.'' 
A man must be eloquent who can so chain up 
the faculties of a newspaper reporter as to unfit 
him for the performance of his duty. It is a 
mighty compliment to the powers of the advo- 
cate, but what would the editor of the paper 
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say to his scribe when he got him into his 
august presence ? 

The — day of August, 1865, was a day 
long to be remembered by the good folks of 
Leeds, for on that day was celebrated the 
opening of the Assize Commission for the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, thus elevating the 
place into an assize town, and virtually making 
it the capital of the West Riding. The 
judges clothed with her Majesty^s Commission 
for opening the assize, were Mr. Justice Keat- 
ing and Mr. Justice Blackburn. They arrived 
by train on the afternoon of that day from 
York, and found the High Sheriffs carriage 
in readiness to receive them, with the mayor, 
aldermen and burgesses of the town, and a 
considerable force of the police. Thus 
escorted, with three trumpeters in the van 
(no inconsiderable part of the cavalcade), the 
procession quitted the station. An immense 
concourse of people lined the streets through 
which the procession passed ; the windows of 
the houses exhibiting the beauty and fashion 
of Leeds, while the very house-tops were packed 
with a motley group of all sorts and sizes. 
There was a rare display of bunting, while the 
Royal Standard of England floated in graceful 
folds from its flag-staff fixed in a prominent 
position on the top of the town-hall. The 
procession passing through Briggate, their 
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lordships arrived at the handsome and con- 
venient courts prepared for their reception, 
and for the despatch of the business of the 
Riding. 

In the evening the mayor gave an enter- 
tainment in the Victoria Hall, when every 
delicacy of the season, and wines of the best 
quality, and in the utmost profusion, were 
placed at the disposal and for the delectation of 
the numerous guests that thronged the place. 

It is due to the authorities of the town to 
state that every eflPort that could be made, at 
that time and since, for the comfort and con- 
venience of those who are called upon to 
attend the halls of justice, has been carefully 
provided, for the judges downwards. Lodgings 
of a superior character, and possessing every 
accommodation, are set apart for the conveni- 
ence of their lordships and their suite. A 
large room containing a well-assorted law 
library, and a robing room, is provided for the 
accommodation of the bar. Letters directed 
to the members of the circuit are pla^oed in 
pigeon-holes properly lettered, in which all cir- 
cuit letters are deposited. There are also post- 
office boxes for the reception of communications 
going out, with all accessories for correspond- 
ence. Consultation rooms and other con- 
veniences are amply provided, and all sug- 
gestions for increasing the comfort of those 
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attending the courts are courteously listened 
to, and, if found necessary, complied with ; while 
the civility of the officers in attendance is re* 
markably gratifying, and worthy ofcommenda* 
tion. In short, anything that could be done for 
the convenience and comfort of all parties has 
been most carefully and assiduously performed; 
added to which commodious refreshment rooms 
have beeu provided. 

A laughable incident may here be narrated. 
It is the custom of the trumpeters during the 
assize to blow a blast at each of the four 
comers of the building containing the Assize 
Courts a quarter of an hour before the time 
for business. Some persons wishing to play 
a practical joke upon these officials, stuffed the 
trumpets with dirt, so that when they went to 
perform on their intruments they blew and 
blew till " their cheeks were like the crimson,^' 
but all in vain, for no sound waa emitted. 
Upon an inspection of the instruments the 
cause of their silence was discovered. 

Leeds and its Neighbourhood. 

Few towns have improved more rapidly 
within the last few years than Leeds. While 
confined to the old town it must, indeed, have 
been, with the single exception of Briggate, a 
very dirty, smoky place. It is a smoky place 
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still, but it tag now new and important public 
buildings, with wide and commodious streets 
thronged with a busy set of people, 

" From morn till noon, 
From noon till dewy eve." 

Leeds like many other of our great seats 
of manufacture, is surrounded with a beautiful 
couiitry, and places of great public as well as 
local interest. To the professional man who 
feels bound to stay the assizes out this is of 
some importance ; for, as the business occupies 
from two to three weeks, and he may have but 
little to do, the leisure time at his disposal 
may be usefully engaged in viewing the pic- 
turesque spots profusely scattered around. 
The rail brings the more distant ones within 
the compass of half an hour's ride, while those 
nearer at hand afford the opportunity of 
taking a few healthy, invigorating pedestrian 
trips. 

Harewood House, the seat of the Earl of 
that name, is distant from Leeds eight miles, 
and is on the Harrogate Eoad. The house 
and grounds are very beautiful, and the drive 
from the old town highly interesting. It 
dates from an early period — in fact, as all 
gazetteers and guide-books say in reference to 
such subjects, — ^' It dates from the Conquest, 
and had a castle.^' Hkley, too, on the Valley 
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of the Wharfe, easily arrived at by train, 
should not be neglected by the professionals 
who have leisure to pay it a visit, and to enjoy 
the enchanting scenery that lines that valley. 
The time will come when business engage- 
ments are too pressing to allow of such 
enjoyments being had, and then will be felt 
the old regrets ; such as, ^^ I wish I had. I 
am sorry I didn't/^ Near at hand, in fact so 
near as to be considered suburbs of Leeds, are 
to be seen Chapel Town, Headingly, and 
Kirkstall, not more than a walking distance of 
two miles. It may be observed that a quarter 
of a mile from Headingly, leading out from 
the road on the left, a walk across the fields 
brings you out but a bird^s flight from Kirk- 
stall Abbey, an imposing pile well worthy of 
a minute inspection. But the gem of the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, and the greatest 
boon yet given to its teeming population is 
Roundhay Park, which was opened to the 
public on the 19th September, 1872. This 
estate comprises a splendid mansion with out- 
buildings and private gardens, and has the ad- 
vantage of being well timbered, and contains 
several splendid sheets of water. As to the 
antiquity of the original building (an old castle, 
of course) we have the usual starting point, 
" The Conquest,'' or '' Doomsday Book.'' But 
the object now in view was to learn not so 
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much what had been^ as to see what was then 
existing, so much having been said of the 
splendour of this domain. The estate had run 
the usual course which generally attends upon 
old properties, it had been in the Crown, and 
out of the Crown, according to good old cus- 
tom, until at last, being in the market, it was 
bought by the corporation of Leeds for about 
£150,000, and dedicated to the use and amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants of that place. 

Accepting the oflfer of a friend to drive me 
to the park, the business of attending the 
assize courts was left for one day; and this 
was the more willingly done as a long and 
tedious case of false imprisonment was oc- 
cupying the attention of ^^my lord^\ and 
many of the long robe, and also that of an 
enlightened special jury. 

There is nothing in the drive to the spot in 
question worthy of particular notice, until, 
having passed the Harrogate and Wetherby 
roads, you come into the old Roundhay Road, 
and then a fine panoramic view begins to dis- 
play itself, the ground breaking into consider- 
able undulations, displaying to the eye sunny 
slopes of the brightest green, relieved oc- 
casionally by clumps of trees, and presenting 
elevations of considerable magnitude. 

On entering the beautiful park, and wander- 
ing amid its sylvan recesses, the visitor was 
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impressed with a feeling he had before 
laboured under, when pacing round Addison's 
walk at Magdalen College, Oxford, which is 
in close proximity k) a small deer park, — liat, 
while close to a city numbering many thou- 
sand inhabitants, he was, as to solitude and 
silence and the natural objects around, as 
much in the actual country as if he were miles 
and miles away from any human habitation. 
And so with Boundhay Park, it is 'difficult to 
realize the fact while gazing on the scene 
before you, that you are almost within one of 
our largest towns, containing some 270,000 
souls. But so it is. 

Entering the lodge gates the view that 
bursts upon you is beautiful in the extreme—- 
an old mansion, woods and groves, streams 
and rustic bridges, and two lakes, each with 
its accompanying waterfall, the greater and by 
far the more beautiful one covering a space 
of thirty-three acres, and known as the Water- 
loo lake, from the fact of the battle of that 
name being fought on the day when the lake 
itself was completed. Thfe ejffect of this 
beautiful sheet of water bursting suddenly 
upon the vision can be more easily imagined 
than described, the charm being greatly 
heightened by its being diversified with in- 
numerable water-fowl, engaged in skimming 
its surface, or diving beneath, in order to 
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secure the wished-for prey. This, together 
with the woods around, the songsters above, 
the balmy, sweet-scented, air, and the sun^s 
golden rays, produces a feeling which make^ 
one feel existence under such circumstances 
indeed a blessing. Every one of the follow- 
ing words of Dyer seem peculiarly applicable 
to this spot : — 

" Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape- tire the view ? 
The fountain's fiall, the river's flow, 
The woody valleys warm and low, 
The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 
The naked rock, the shady bower, 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give to each a double charm. 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 

" Now, even now my joys run high. 
As on the mountain's turf I lie ; 
"While the wanton zephyr sings. 
And in the vale perfumes his wings. 
"While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherds charm their sheep ; 
"While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with music fill the sky — 
Now, even now my joys run high !" 

Quitting with regret the view of the lake, 
you gain by a gentle descent a beautiful glen 
or dell, and then you come within view of a 
fine cascade or waterfall, which, falling from a 
height of thirty feet, and being broken in its 
descent by various projecting pieces of rock, 
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produces an effect somewhat approaching the 
sublime. It forcibly reminded one of many 
of the little picturesque bits in Wales. There 
are a few very pretty verses on this sheet of 
water, written by Mr. Eccles^ with music 
adapted by Dr. Spark from the German. It 
is entitled, ^^ Come to the Waterfall/^ and is 
copied as well for the faithful description it 
affords, as for the excellence and poetic beauty 
of the lines : — 

" Come to the waterfall, 

Come to the pleasant scene ; 
Where feathe^ry fern-leaves wave 

Their gracefal forms of green ; 
Where sparkling waters leap 

Down from the rugged wall ! 
Come to the fairy glen, 

Come to the waterfall. 

" Under thfe shady boughs 

Of broad expanding trees, 
Eaising their giant forms, 

And whispering to the breeze ; 
Where gay and happy birds 

Their tender love-notes call ; 
Come to the fairy glen, 

Come to the waterfall. 

" Away from busy haunts 

Of daily toil and strife, 
'Mid smiling nature's charms, 

Eich glowing forms of life ! 
What pleasure for the mind. 

What joy for each and all ! 
Come to the fairy glen, 

Come to the waterfall." 
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The second fall or cascade^ though of lesser 
magnitude, is yet sufficiently striking and inte- 
resting in conjunction with its accessories, to 
cause — 

" Him who observes it, ere he takes his leave 
To. gaze his fill, and come and come again, 
If bnt to call it up when far away." 

Nature and art combined have made this spot 
a regular fairy dell. 

" Society is all but rade 

In this delicious solitude ; 

Where all the flowers and trees do close 

To weave the garland of repose." 

Eustic bridges, tiny skijffs with their white and 
graceful sails, are not wanting to add an addi- 
tional charm to a spot already so lovely. 

In visiting this latest accession secured for 
the comfort and amusement of Leeds, the 
wanderer did not trouble himself much about 
the house ; it is probably as fine as money and 
the skill of the various hands employed in its 
construction, could make it. His feeling has 
always been for hill and dale, the forest trees, 
and streams, and should he fall in with towns 
and rustic villages on the banks of such 
streams, then to inquire into the history and 
search out the antiquities of such places, by 
which both information and amusement are 
secured. When time and means allow of it, 
the young circuit-goer will do well to make 
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himself thoroughly acquainted with the coun- 
try, manners and habits of the people amid 
whom much of his professional life is likely to 
be passed. But apart from this, it is the duty 
of those who love travel and possess the ad- 
vantages which will enable them to carry their 
wishes out, to inform themselves well, in the 
first instance, as to the beauties of their own 
land before adventuring on foreign scenes, or 
their ignorance in respect to it may expose 
them to some mortification. There are not 
many, however, who will give themselves that 
trouble in their own land; but satisfied it 
possesses beauties which they never saw, and 
can aflford gratifications which they never felt, 
fly to foreign shores in search of those amuse- 
ments and pleasures which could more easily 
have been had, and as certainly as pleasantly 
enjoyed at home. In following these pursuits 
it is oft-times amusing when visiting some 
ruin or castellated mansion, to hear the old 
crone of a cicerone speak of the doughty 
deeds done of yore by those that have gone ; 
'deeds of might, rather than ri^ht, and lament 
over the good old Umes as compared with the 
degeneracy pf the present. One can but pity 
the utterers of such stuff, but there must be a 
feeUng of contempt for some of the visionaries 
of the present time, who, living in safety, and 
having protection for themselves, their pro- 
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perty, and families, talk of a glorious bygone, 
ay, when they had protection for neither. 

But this is a digression — but where were 
we? Oh, at the lake. Well, it must be 
quitted, and the place altogether, but not with- 
out looking in at the village of Roundhay. It 
is a matter of much surprise that so country- 
fied a village as Roundhay could be found 
within so short a distance as three miles from 
Leeds. And yet it is so ; it is as quiet and 
clean a spot, and its inhabitants apparently as 
simple as if they had never known what a 
large town was. There is the church, with 
tower and spire, the glebe house, the lawyer^s, 
and the surgeon^s, and the village inn. Enter 
in, and there you will find,— 

" The white-wash' d walls, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish'd clock that clicks behind the door ;" 

and wholesome refreshment besides. How 
long the present state of things will last it is 
difficult to say ; probably not long, for of the 
countless thousands that will pour into the 
immediate neighbourhood, many hundreds will 
find their way to the village, and then a change 
will soon be noticeable in it, and the simple 
habits of the people. But it is time to return, 
so for the present we take our leave of fiair 
Roundhay, not without the hope that ere long 
we may again see its grassy hills and dales. 




CONCLUSION. 

HE author^s ^^ Eecollections of the 
Midland Circuit/' so far as they are 
in any way worthy of being sub- 
mitted to the public, have now 
drawn to a close. The design of printing 
them originated with a wish to preserve some 
of the witticisms and sayings of men who, 
from their legal acquirements and varied 
learning, had stamped themselves as men of 
mark. Most of what has been given is from 
memory. 

It is a matter to be regretted that some 
young aspirant in the legal ranks — a legal 
Boswell, in fact, should not have thought it 
worth his while to employ the leisure he 
may have had in the early days of his pro- 
fessional life in noting down, independently of 
legal maxims, the brilliant sayings which from 
time to time might be caught from the lips of 
N 
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our legal luminaries, so that a fund of amuse- 
ment in something like consecutive order 
might be preserved. The writer of these 
series, had the thought originally struck him, 
could have done so himself ; he did not do so, 
and the consequence is that his " Random Re- 
collections '' are rcmdom indeed. 

Since he first went the circuit in his pro- 
fessional character of a shorthand writer, 
many changes have taken place in the features 
of the law, and many more will soon occur. 
By the proposed new Judicature Bill some- 
thing like a revolution will be eflfected in 
the practice of the courts. How the bar 
will be affected thereby remains to be seen. 
There is no doubt the increased importance 
which has been, and by future legislation 
will be given to local courts, will have the 
effect of .creating local Bars in all towns 
of much size, and probably the solicitors 
of the different districts will be allowed the 
license of pleading for their clients as they do 
now. How far the contemplated changes may 
be found ultimately to affect the character of 
the bar is yet in the future, but it is to be 
hoped that whatever alterations may take place 
they will be found to work well. Hitherto 
the high tone of honour, the independence, 
and the gentlemanly feeling, which, on the 
whole, have been the leading features with our 
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professional men, have made them stand 
high, and most deservedly so, in the estima- 
tion of the country. This state of things we 
are willing to believe has arisen from their 
own sense of what is just and right, and pro- 
bably from the knowledge that the eye of an 
independent press is upon them. So long as 
the feelings above alluded to animate the 
great body of the bar, and the pen of the 
public writer is guided by a strict desire to 
do impartial justice, and free from sectarian- 
ism of any kind, all will go rightly. But 
should the independence of the one and the 
impartiality of the other ever give way to 
mere selfish considerations, the utility of both 
will be sapped to their foundations. The 
early history of all countries is generally de- 
formed by violence and disorder, then arises a 
better state of things — civilization, c^ high tone 
of moral feeling and an independence of 
action characterizing public men ; but if these 
give way, and the motto of ^^ noble ends by 
noble means ^^ is found to give place to selfish 
ends by selfish means, then it will be found that 
the first steps of a descent in a nation's great- 
ness have been taken. Let us hope that 
such a state of circumstances is, as far as 
this country is concerned, yet far distajit in 
the womb of time, and that the independence 
of the great Bar of England, so long tho 
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palladium of aU we hold dear, will be per- 
petuated to the end of time. The indepen- 
dence of the Bar of England is a glorious thing 
to think and dwell upon, and let us trust that 
it may long be preserved for the benefit of 
ourselves and our children. 

The " Second Series^^ of these, our ^' Eecol- 
lections/^ is now concluded, and all that re- 
mains is to hope it will be received with favour 
by those to whom it is addressed, and by the 
general reader. 

" Go, little book, from this my solitude— 
I cast thee on the waters — go thy ways ; 
And if, as I believe, thy words are good. 
The world will find thee after many days." 



THE END. 
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